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Some years ago I wrote a little story 
called "Mignon's Secret." It was in- 
tended to show the grown-up mind 
something of the intense bitterness of 
the sorrows of childhood, sorrows which 
to us may seem trivial, but which to the 
child's heart and brain are immeasur- 
able in the depth of their intensity. My 
public have taken " Mignon's Secret" to 
their heart, and apparently mean to 
^ keep it there — ^judging from the steady 
2i demand to-day for one edition after an- 
other — and among my most precious 
possessions is a book of Mr. Ruskin's 
Q inscribed by him " To the author of 
5R Mignon's Secret," two facts which tell 
me that my aim was reached and which 
reward me beyond price or words. 
In the present simple story I hope 
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that my public will find an equal satis- 
faction in the study of another young 
mind, though one of a wholly different 
class to the unkempt little barrack bairn 
in " Mignon's Secret." This, too, is a 
barrack bairn, but one living in officers* 
quarters instead of being found in the 
ranks — I hope not the less interesting 
for that. I have tried to show the 
struggles of a young mind reared with 
all care and love, struggles between 
honour and affection, between right 
and wrong, between a conception of 
stem duty and the strength of faithful 
friendship. It is a pendant, though in 
no sense a sequel, to " Mignon's Secret." 
John Strange Winter. 
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CHAPTER I. 

NEW QUARTERS. 

It is the fashion for all soldiers to 
abuse that particular spot of ground 
which is known to the world at large as 
Chertsey Camp. To the unenlightened 
outsider a soldier will explain that no- 
body, excepting a commanding officer 
keen on appointments to follow his last 
period of regimental life, is ever any- 
thing but sorry to find himself ordered 
there. A commanding officer of course, 
he explains, is glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of showing off any little knowl- 
edge of soldiering that he happens to 
possess, and if he chances to have one 
or two really good, soldiers among his 
officers he is the tnore glad to be at a 
place like Chertsey, because it enables 
him to take the entire credit for their 
smartness and efficiency unto himself. 
Chertsey Camp is a place where the 
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shadow of the Duke is very well known, 
and the shadow of a great many other 
important persons in the military world ; 
it is a place where the shadows of all 
officers and, indeed, of all ranks under 
that of the officer in command, are sup- 
posed to grow less in proportion as his 
is supposed to Wax larger; and there- 
fore when the Red Horse found them- 
selves ordered from Edinburgh to 
Chertsey Camp, they were as a whole 
proportionately dissatisfied and filled 
with dismay. However, grumblings 
are of little or no use in such cases, 
and therefore on the appointed day the 
regiment departed in detachments by 
the appointed route for the appointed 
destination, and in due course of time 
found itself once more gathered to- 
gether in that portion of the Camp 
which is known as the " Cavalry Lines." 
It was a cheerless and wretched 
enough prospect at first. If you can 
imagine going into a house just vacated 
by a large and untidy family who had 
left in such a hurry that they had not 
been able to sweep up the Mris of their 
occupancy, you can imagine fairly well 
what the Red Horse felt when they 
took possession of their quarters in 
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Chertsey Camp. Mrs. Drummond, the 
wife of the senior major, stood in the 
little garden surrounding the major's 
hut and looked round with eyes filled 
with dismay. She was a regular old 
soldier, she had been following the 
drum for nearly twenty years, but she 
gave a portentous sigh and said, " Tom, 
we shall never be able to make this 
place look decent ! ' 

The Major went to the comer of the 
hut and glanced at it sideways, then 
walked to the opposite corner and 
looked round that, after which he came 
back to his wife's side again and put 
his hand upon her shoulder. " My dear 
Kitty," he said, "it does look rather 
desolate, but I daresay you will be able 
to fettle things up in fine style after a 
svhile. One thing is very certain — we 
Tihall have to do the whole place out 
from end to end, and you had better 
tell them at the hotel that you will 
want your rooms for at least a fortnight 
lind probably for longer." 

" Yes, that would be the easiest way 
of doing it," said Mrs. Drummond, giv- 
ing another sigh, " but It will cost an 
awfU lot, Tom." 

*' Oh, vr^lt, as to that, paper and paint 
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are not very ruinous. You know things 
always turn out much easier than we 
anticipate, and I daresay in six weeks 
time you will feel as if you had been 
bom here and meant to die here." 

" Possibly so," said the lady. " Well, 
then, this must be the drawing-room 
and that the dining-room — and we will 
have that for our bedroom — and Leila 
and Carmine next to us — ^Jackie and 
Tony over there — and Simpson and 
Cook in that little room next the 
kitchen, which leaves us this little cup- 
board for Roy. It is but a cupboard, 
but he must put up with it. I feel very 
glad, Tom, that we brought next to 
nothing with us from Edinburgh, for 
nothing that we had in that house 
would suit this, and if you will get the 
papering and painting and all that in 
hand right away, I will go up to Town 
and choose everything. I shall have 
things as simple as I possibly can. I 
shall have all bamboo and wicker for 
the drawing-room; you see, with pic- 
tures and china one can do wonders 
with bamboo and wicker. And I shall 
get little painted suites for the bedrooms 
— all white, you know, nice and fresh 
and clean. They will last our time 
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here very well, and then, if we do go to 
Ireland, we needn't have the trouble of 
carting them over there." 

" You had very much better get your 
papering and painting done by the same 
firm as you get your furniture of," said 
the major. " They'll do it more quickly 
and much better than any local men. 
All the local people are sure to be taken 
up with other work in the regiment. I 
can't possibly get away for two or three 
days, but you go up to Town this after- 
noon, or first thing in the morning, and 
go to one of the big upholsterers and 
get the whole thing done under one 
roof. You will be ever so much better 
treated and you will only have half the 
worry that you would have if you 
divided it among different people. I 
will tell you what I will do, Kitty, I 
will make you a rough plan of the 
rooms and give you the sizes of them 
and so on ; then you can see quite well 
where you want things and where you 
have room for them." 

At this moment the youngest of 
the Drummond's two daughters came 
bouncing into the empty room in which 
they were standing. 

Look here," she said in a clear, ring- 
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ing voice, " there's one thing about this 
hut that really ts jolly. There's an 
awfully nice little enclosure for poultry 
and a splendid dog kennel. It's a 
beauty !" 

" Big enough for Maxsie?" asked Mrs. 
Drummond, turning round with an in- 
terest which only a thorough dog lover 
could betray on such a subject. 

" Oh, big enough for a donkey, 
Mother. You never saw such a beauty. 
It is like a house. I think the last 
major must have had a bear or a don- 
key or something. It's splendid ! Do 
come out and look at it." 

The major and his wife went round 
by the side of the hut in the wake of the 
child and duly inspected the great dog 
kennel which was her special find and 
discovery. 

" It really is big enough f gr a don- 
key," said the major. " It wants a coat 
of paint like all the rest of the place. 
You had better tell the painting people 
to include the fowl house and the dog 
kennel. We may as well make the 
place look as smart as we can." 

" Maxsie has been in," said Carmine, 
" he looked in and sniffed, then he went 
*n md sat down in it as if it belonged 
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to him. Oh. here he is ! Maxsie, show 
how you like your new house." 

Maxsie, who was an enormous St. 
Bernard, went and thrust his nose into 
his master's hand instead of doing as 
Carmine bade him. " Like your house, 
old fellow?'* asked the major, then 
pointed with his whip to the dog ken- 
nel. The dog went restlessly in and 
out of the kennel once or twice and 
then sat down again by his master, 
thrusting his nose into his hand once 
more. " We'll have the place thor- 
oughly cleaned out and disinfected be- 
fore he goes into it. I will tell Jakes 
to keep him in the stable until it is 
quite finished. Well, now, Kitty, you 
will just make your own arrangements 
independently of me, won't you? and 
Carmine and the youngsters stop and 
keep me company while you and Leila 
go off to Town." 

" Yes, I would rather take Leila," said 
Mrs. Drummond. "I dislike being in 
Town by myself." 

" Oh, take Leila by all means. Car- 
mine will look after me, won't you, 
Carmine?" 

"Oh, yes, Daddy, of course I will. 
You needn't worry, Mother, the least 
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little bit in the world. Jackie and Tony 
and I will thoroughly look after Father 
and keep him in good order 'until you 
come back again, and you see, I shan't 
have any bother about ordering dinner, 
because it isn't as if we were at home." 

" Well, then, I shall trust him to you," 
said her mother, smiling. " Now, Tom, 
don't come with us or trouble about us. 
We will go back to the hotel now. No, 
Maxsie," she said, motioning the big 
dog again. " I don't think you had bet- 
ter come with us, dear old boy. Stay 
with your master." 

"Yes, you stop with me, Maxsie," 
said the major, snapping his fingers for 
the dog to follow him, and then with a 
salute and a wave of the hand he went 
back towards the block of buildings in 
which the Orderly Room was estab- 
lished, and Mrs. Drummond and Car- 
mine walked away towards the town 
together. 

•*I think, you know, Mother," said 
Carmine, " that it will be rather fun' liv- 
ing in a hut. It was horrid living in 
Portobello— miles from everything. I 
think it will be great fun living in camp 
in a jolly hut." 

" That remains to be seen," replied 
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Mrs. Drummond. " I have twice lived 
in a hut before, and I was happy 
enough; but of course there is not 
much room to play with. We shall 
have to buy all the furniture very tiny 
and very useful, and where we shall 
put all the pictures and china is beyond 
my comprehension." 

" Oh, Mother, the pictures and china 
go into very small space. You put 
them all on the walls — and you know, 
dear, that entrance-hall thing — well, 
that passage, I don't know what you 
call it — ^passage — yes, that's it — will 
take no end of pictures and plates. I 
daresay it will look like fairy-land 
when it is all done." 

" We shall see," said her mother, smil- 
ing again. " The greatest difficulty that 
I can foresee in this place is that of 
finding a really good school for you and 
the boys to go to. We cannot possibly 
do with a governess in that little hut, 
not even a daily one such as we had in 
Edinburgh. I daresay we can find a 
school for the boys, but whether we can 
find one for you is another matter alto- 
gether, and I don't want to send you to 
school. Carmine — ^not yet awhile, at all 
events." 
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" Oh, no, don't send me to a hdrrid 
boarding-school, Mother. I should hate 
it so to be parted from every one and 
everything. One's life would be too 
dreadful — no father — no mother — no 
boys — ^no Maxsie — no pony — it would 
be horrid ! Oh, I am sure you will find 
a school, or somebody with a governess, 
or some thing, and it isn't as if I were 
behind-hand for my age." 

"Oh, no, no, I don't find any fault 
with that. It is only that with just two 
sitting-rooms I can't give up one for a 
school-room ; that is impossible. And 
Camp is a mile from the town. How- 
ever, of course, if necessary you could 
be driven in every morning." 

" Oh, here is Sir Richard !" said Car- 
mine. " Why, Dick, what are you doing 
out of barracks at this time?" 

The young man in question saluted 
the lady and gave two teasing fingers 
to the child. " Well, Miss Censor, you 
remind me of the illustrious personage 
who turned two fellows back one day 
with the words: *You are officers of the 
White Hussars ; may I ask what you are 
doing out of barracks in plain clothes 
and at this hour?' And the result was 
an order that no officer should appear 
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out of barracks before six o'clock unless 
he wore uniform. You remember that, 
Mrs. Drummond?" 

" I have heard of it," said Mrs. Drum- 
mond, smiling. 

"Fortunately. Miss Censor is not 
quite such a dread personage as our 
illustrious friend, the Duke ; therefore, 
she can issue no fearful, stringent, pun- 
ishmental commands — ^which is a mercy 
for all of us in general, and me in par- 
ticular." 

"But where Aave you been?" asked 
Carmine. " What have you been doing?" 

" Really, Carmine, I don't think you 
ought to put Sir Richard through his 
paces like this," said Mrs. Drummond. 

"I have been," said Sir Richard, 
"down to the railway station to find 
out definitely whether we may expect 
our cots to be available for sleeping on 
to-night or not." 

Oh," said Carmine, " that's it, is it?" 
That's exactly it, Miss Curious" 
And will they be?" 
Goodness only knows !" returned the 
young soldier with a gay laugh. " At 
present, we are cotless, chairless — 
almost clothesless. You know railway 
people are always like that with our 
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baggage. 'Oh!' they say, 4t*s them 
soldiers'; let *em wait. They gets 
paid for doing nothin*, and we keep 
*em — we poor hard-working men, we 
keep 'em, and if me fine gentlemen 
have to wait a bit, and they sleeps on 
the floor, why, it won't hurt *em, and 
even that's more than they deserve !* " 

" Oh, they dorCt say that!" cried Car- 
mine, indignantly. 

"Don't they? Well, their practice 
looks like it, anyhow. My dear Car- 
mine, depend upon it that that's exactly 
what the railway gentlemen say — 
'What's this? Soldiers* baggage? Pooh 
— let 'em wait!' 
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CHAPTER IL 

MAXSIE. 

It is wonderful how soon and with 
what apparent ease soldiers' belong- 
ings shake themselves down into new 
quarters. Within six weeks of the day 
on which Mrs. Drummond had gone 
over the senior major's hut, her eyes 
filled with dissatisfaction and disgust, 
her mind refusing to picture herself at 
home therein, the entire house pre- 
sented an absolute change of front and 
a still more absolute change of interior. 
Everybody said it was the prettiest 
hut in the whole of the Cavalry Lines, 
excepting, that is to say, the mess hut, 
which was far superior in point of size. 
Mrs. Drummond had started a regular 
"At Home" day, which was attended 
by all the officers and most of the wives 
of such as were married, and, as Car- 
mine proudly pointed out to Dick Mark- 
ham, they had found room for every 
picture and plate that they brought 
with them from Edinburgh. 

" I don't say, Dick." she said, by way 

13 
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of explanation, "that it didn't take a 
great deal of contriving, but we have 
wedged them all in, and that is some- 
thing. See — here's your photograph." 

" Behind the door !" said he, making 
a wry face. 

"Well, it was just this — that that 
frame wouldn't fit any other nook. I 
assure you. Dick, that I went round 
myself and I measured every other 
small frame that we have, but this was 
the only place that would take it. It's 
just half an inch too big, and as Mother 
said — * We'll apologize to him, but we 
can't help it!'" 

" I hope. Carmine," said Dick Mark- 
ham, leaning up against the entrance 
door, which was the only place that 
was not loaded with bric-a-brac, "that 
you wouldn't of your own free will, 
under any circumstances, put me out of 
sight into an undignified comer, be- 
cause, you know, I am very jealous and 
I expect always to be first — first and 
foremost — first favorite for the Carmine 
Stakes. You know, we are going to be 
married later on." 

"Well, we are, Dick — yes, that is 
true; but then, you see, long before 
that can come off we shall have left this 
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hut, and it's very improbable that we 
shall go to another hut, so that you 
won't be behind that door for very 
tong." 

"There's something in that — yes, 
there's distinctly something in that. 
But you quite understand now, Car- 
mine, that although I put up with it 
this once, I shall never expect to see 
myself put behind a door again. I 
shall be put — over the drawing-room 
chimney shelf, or — in a regular place 
of honour, don't you know, the kind of 
place I could point out to other fellows 
in and say — * Look here! See me!' I 
can't bring fellows in and say, *See 
where these people put me. I am so 
intimate with them that they put me 
behind the front door!* It may wash 
once, but it wouldn't wash twice, so you 
will bear that in mind, won't you?" 

"Oh, / will bear it in mind," said 
Carmine, holding out a little bunch of 
violets for his acceptance. "There, I 
will give you this to make up for the 
indignity. Mind, I have apologized, 
you know." 

They passed out of the narrow en- 
trance into the somewhat larger but yet 
distinctly limited space which was 
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known as the drawing-room. Mrs* 
Drummond had made it quite charm- 
ing. The furniture was entirely of 
bamboo and wicker, very light, airy 
and gay and very effective for the style 
of house in which their habitation was 
then cast. Frilled muslin curtains 
draped the windows, large wicker 
chairs variously decorated invited the 
weary to repose themselves, and there 
were but two solid articles of furniture 
in the entire room — a little piano in one 
corner, and a comfortable Chesterfield 
lounge beside the fire-place — but it was 
all so bright and clean and gay. A 
good fire blazed in the grate, a big bear- 
skin lay before it, there were plenty of 
cushions and plants, and not a spare 
inch anywhere upon the walls. It was 
comparatively speaking worth nothing, 
but it was fresh, bright and inviting, 
and unmistakably the home of a woman 
of taste. 

"There now," said Carmine, when 
Dick Markham had shaken hands with 
Mrs. Drummond, "now, isn't it a tri- 
umph?" They were not exactly her 
own words. She had really overheard 
her mother say the very same thing to 
her father on the day when she led him 
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into the little room and showed it to 
him a complete whole. 

There were already a dozen or so of 
people gathered in the pretty drawing- 
room, including three or four of the 
junior officers. Dick Markham had 
scarcely finished admiring the arrange- 
ments of the room when the major 
came in, followed closely by the great 
St. Bernard, Maxsie. 

" Oh, by the bye, Major," said Mark- 
ham, " I wanted to speak to you about 
Maxsie." 

Yes, what about him?" 
Well, I am afraid you will be having 
trouble about Maxsie." 

" Why?" 

"Well, Sir, the truth is I am afraid 
the old fellow is getting a bit danger- 
ous." 

" Maxsie?" repeated the major incred- 
ulously. 

" Yes, Sir, I am afraid he is. There 
has been no end of a rumpus up in the 
married quarters this morning. A lit- 
tle chap ran out of his mother's quarters 
and the dog went for him." 

" Not Maxsie r 

" Yes, Sir, Maxsie. If I hadn't been 
there with a riding- whip handy I am 
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afraid— well, I am afraid that there 
would have been an inquest." 

" I never knew Maxsie turn upon any- 
body in my life." 

"Well, he did upon this child. It 
was one of Sergeant O'Connor's chil- 
dren, a youngster five or six years old, 
and a nice, quiet, well-behaved little 
chap enough ; I have noticed him about 
and have never seen him in trouble or 
mischief of any kind, a harmless little 
chap. But the dog went for him and, 
as I say, if I or some one else hadn't 
happened to be there handy I am 
afraid it would have been all up with 
him." 

For a moment there was an aston- 
ished, blank silence. Carmine had 
pressed close up to Markham's elbow 
and the great dog stood like a sentinel 
at his master's heels. " Here, Maxsie," 
said the major, suddenly wheeling 
round and turning to the dog, " do you 
hear what is being said of you? What 
have you got to say for yourself?" 

What Maxsie had to say was soon 
said. As his master stepped aside and 
he observed who was standing close to 
him, he, with a doggy remembrance of 
what had happened on the morning, 
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recognized one who had inflicted a well- 
merited punishment upon him. He 
expressed his recognition by a hideous, 
voiceless snarl, a sudden drawing back 
of the lips, a quivering of the nose and 
a laying back of the ears like a vicious 
horse. 

" You see, Sir," said Markham. " Of 
course, it is natural enough that the 
dog resents my riding-whip, but I as- 
sure you I had no choice in the matter. 
It was a case of my riding-whip or the 
child's life." 

" Oh, you were quite right, Markham, 
quite right. He is getting on, he is 
getting old, and you see we have rather 
spoiled him. I must not let him run so 
freely about the Lines as he has done. 
It is a different thing being loose in 
one's own stable-yard, and among one's 
people, to being at the mercy of half 
the urchins of the regiment. Poor old 
chap! Carmine, my pet, take Maxsie 
round and tell Jakes to put him in the 
kennel." 

" You are not going to let Carmine — " 
Markham began. 

"Oh, yes." said the major, "you 
mustn't make mountains out of mole- 
hills. I can't have Carmine made a lit- 
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tie milksop because some brat in the 
Lines chances to have irritated the poor 
old fellow. OflE with you, Carmine, off 
with you. Markham, you know," he 
said, turning round and tapping his fin- 
gers on his junior's arm, " people who 
haven't got any children always think 
they are going to fall down and break 
themselves every minute; people who 
have children know perfectly well that 
they can take very good care of them- 
selves. Carmine knows the dog better 
than I do. You needn't worry. It's 
all right!" 

But all the same Markham did worry. 
He went on talking in a desultory way 
to the lady who was nearest to him, 
but he listened with his heart in his 
mouth for any sound of canine anger 
from without, and the relief when Car- 
mine came back into the room was so 
great that for a moment everythng 
seemed to be blotted out by a curious 
white mist which formed itself in front 
of his eyes. 

Carmine came up to him. *' Dick," 
she said, " what is the matter?" 

" Oh, nothing." 

" Did you think Maxsie was going to 
worry me?" 
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" I thought it possible he might turn 
on you." 

" Oh, Dick, he never would. Maxsie 
adores me. You don't know how that 
dog worships me. Why, I can lead him 
with a silken thread. He doesn't like 
children, it is true, except ours." 

" I know that the dog likes you, Car- 
mine," said he, quietly, " but a dog who 
is getting old, who once shows his teeth 
to a friend, is never very safe, and I 
must confess that I do feel most fright- 
fully anxious lest something dreadful 
should happen. I wish to goodness 
that you would promise me that you 
won't get playing with him or have too 
much to do with him, that you won't 
go to his kennel and all that sort of 
thing." 

"Well, Dick," said the child, seri- 
ously, " of course, I might promise you 
that, but I know I should never keep 
it. You see, Maxsie is one of the habits 
of my life." 

"The habits of your life!" he re- 
peated, pulling one of her long curls 
teasingly, " what habits of life can you 
have made, little thirteen-year-old piece 
of goods?" 

" If you don't have habits at thirteen 
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years old," said Carmine, sapiently, " I 
doubt if you will ever have habits. I 
am great on habits, somehow. I don*t 
know how or why. They seem to come 
to me of their own will. Now, I have 
a dreadful habit of biting this curl," 
touching the curl on her right shoulder ; 
" whenever I get thinking, or whenever 
I get deep in a book somehow that curl 
finds its way into my mouth — ^just the 
end of it, you know. As Mother says, 
it is a horrid habit and I ought to break 
myself of it. And so I do whenever I 
think of it, for it makes the corner of 
my mouth sore when I go on long 
enough ; but there it is the moment I 
get worried, and I wake up like a person 
in a dream and there is the end of my 
curl in my mouth. Mother says she 
doesn't believe I shall ever break my- 
self of it until I have my hair done 
up. 

" And how soon are you going to have 
your hair put up?" 

"Well, I don't know; I can't say. I 
may have it pretty soon, 1 may not 
have it at all — ^not until I am quite 
grown up." 

"But about the dog," said he, un« 
easily, " surely you can keep yourself 
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from handling him and playing with 
him." 

"No, I don't believe I could," said 
Carmine, " I feel quite sure I couldn't. 
As long as Maxsie is alive and as long as 
I am alive, I am afraid we shall always 
be as great chums as we always have 
been. He will never hurt me, Dick." 

" Perhaps not. I most devoutly hope 
not." 

" Why, when Father told me to take 
him away just now he went like a lamb 
and never minded being put on the 
chain a bit, though he really hates being 
fastened up." 

" I don't altogether agree with you," 
said Markham, and at that moment a 
prolonged howl rose above the clamour 
of voices and the tinkling of the little 
piano. 



CHAPTER III. 

SHE SAID it! 

For a few days the movements of the 
big St. Bernard were very much re- 
stricted. He was kept more or less on 
the chain, and, remembering Sir Rich- 
ard Markham's anxiety, Carmine kept 
somewhat away from him, more than 
she had ever done in the whole of his 
life before. Then as the old dog seemed 
quiet and rather dull, a great wave of 
compunction overcame the child, who 
had, it must be remembered, no fear to 
fight against, for fear was a feeling of 
which she had no experience and was 
indeed a quantity unknown in her com- 
position. "It's an awful shame that 
poor Maxsie, who has been all his life 
given the free run of the house and 
coddled and petted, should be stuck in 
that dull kennel all day long," she said 
to her mother; "don't you think I 
might fetch him in now, Mother dear?" 

" Oh, I think so," replied Mrs. Drum- 
n;iond. " Of course. Sir Richard was 
rather frightened, but quite unneces- 
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sarily so. He doesn't understand Max- 
sie as we do, and probably that child 
had been throwing stones at him or 
doing something to offend him." 

"I should quite think so," said Car- 
mine, who neither could nor would 
believe any harm of her four-legged 
favourite. " Then I shall fetch him in?" 

"Oh. yes, let the poor old fellow 
come in." 

That Maxsie was overjoyed is to ex- 
press his feelings but very moderately. 
He came tearing round the comer, 
chivied into the house and hustled into 
the little drawing-room, his great tail 
thumping heavily against every obsta- 
cle which came in his way. He knocked 
over a newspaper rack, swept several 
lumps off the top of the sugar basin 
and took without ceremony a queen- 
cake out of Mrs. Drummond's hands 
which she was just raising to her 
mouth, then he flung himself down 
upon the bearskin rug and monopolized 
the whole of the fireside. 

" Poor Maxsie, he is glad to get back 
again, isn't he, dar — ling?" cried Car- 
mine, flinging herself down upon him. 
"People thought he was going out of 
his dear old mind, or to bite somebody. 
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or generally to behave himself like any- 
thing but the old gentleman that he is. 
Dear Maxsie — darling Maxsie!" She 
laid her head with its wealth of ruddy- 
brown curls down against the dog's 
neck. He shifted uneasily and gave a 
great groan so suspiciously near to a 
growl that Carmine sat straight up with 
wide-open eyes of astonishment^ and 
Mrs. Drummond uttered the dog*s name 
in a tone of imperious command which 
brought him in a moment to his 
haunches. 

" Maxsie/' said she, in a stem voice, 
"was that a growl? What was that 
noise you made just now? Did you 
growl?" 

The dog thumped his heavy tail and 
offered her a huge paw, hanging his 
great handsome head in such mock con- 
trition that Mrs. Drummond's suddenly 
aroused ire was distinctly modified. She 
took the offered salute and then patted 
the dog gently on the head — " You must 
never growl at Carmine, you know, for 
Carmine loves you, Carmine would 
never hurt you. It isn't pretty manners 
for big dogs to growl like little curs. 
Don't forget that, Maxsie." 

It would seem as if the dog had un- 
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derstood, for he moved from his mis- 
tress to Carmine and licked her hand. 
Child-like, she impulsively flung her 
arms about his neck and laid her soft 
cheek tenderly against his silky hang- 
ing ear. " Dear old fellow, you wouldn ' t 
hurt your own Carmine, would you? 
No, no, I am sure you would not. Dear 
Maxsie! He wasn't really growling. 
Mother, he only grunted because I took 
his breath away by loving him too 
much." 

"Well, we must watch," said Mrs. 
Drummond. "We don't want to be 
foolhardy. He may not be very well, 
so be very careful that you do nothing 
to irritate him or to upset him." 

During the remainder of the after- 
noon Maxsie behaved with the most 
exemplary good manners, and for a 
long time Carmine sat on the bearskin 
rug, her long legs tucked under her 
tailor fashion, a book on her lap and 
her hand straying caressingly over the 
dog's g^eat head. They were thus 
when the major returned from what he 
was pleased to call " a trot down to the 
club." "Hullo! You have got Maxsie 
in. Well, old fellow; how does he 
•eem?" 
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"Oh, Father." said Carmine, "he is 
as good as gold. Mother thought he 
growled and she scolded him, but he 
really is as good as possible. He is just 
the same old dear he has always been. 
Why, he wouldn't hurt me if he could." 

" He could crunch you up like an egg- 
shell," said the major, sitting down and 
smoothing the dog's silky ears, " though 
I don't believe for a moment that he 
would. Poor old fellow! It is hard 
lines you should have been shut up in 
that beastly kennel all this time. I 
really don't see, Kitty, that it is neces- 
sary to keep him on the chain. He 
seems quiet and right enough ; his nose 
is cold." 

" No, I don't think so," returned Mrs. 
Drummond, " and Carmine is not a ner- 
vous child." 

" What about Jackie and Tony?" 

"Well, they are not very much at 
home, and they have never been the 
same friends with him as Carmine has. 
I really don't think that we need worry 
about him. You know, Tom, dear, it 
is like people who are not used to chil- 
dren. People who are not used to dogs 
are just the same. They are always 
thinking they are going to break out 
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when they haven't any such intention. 
Of course, I do think it best to be care* 
f ul, but dear old Maxsie, I don't believe 
he would hurt one of us for anything." 

So Maxsie was gradually reinstated in 
his former place, went out at the ma- 
jor's heels, attended Carmine on her 
walks, and monopolized all the best 
share of the drawing-room fire. 

Now it happened that among the 
ofl&cers of the Red Horse was one well 
up the list of lieutenants who was called 
Oliver Carrington. He was young — 
some three-and-twenty — well favoured, 
fairly well off, and an exceedingly pop- 
ular officer ; he was also, which was a 
great recommendation to the major's 
favour, an exceedingly smart young 
soldier, and since the regiment had 
been quartered in Chertsey Camp and 
the Drummonds had been on even more 
intimate terms with the regiment than 
they had been during their residence at 
Portobello, he had begun to frequent 
the major's hut more assiduously than 
any other officer in the regiment. Of 
course, it was a well-known and clearly 
understood thing from one end of the 
Red Horse to the other that Sir Richard 
Markham and Carmine Drummond v^ere 
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chums beyond the ordinary limit of 
friendship. He always spoke of him- 
self as Carmine's future husband, and 
had always done so from the time that 
he first joined the regiment. Carmine 
was not, as so many girl-children are, 
a bom flirt ; she was rather on the con* 
trary a shade stand-offish, but, from 
the very first, her friendship with Sir 
Richard Markham had been a very seri- 
ous matter and she had never admitted 
any other of the younger officers of the 
regiment to the same place as that 
which he occupied. On all suitable oc- 
casions for the presentation of gifts, 
Markham was well to the front with 
remembrances for Carmine, and though 
others of his brother officers made her 
from time to time presentations, they 
were always small, and somehow the 
child would have resented it had it been 
otherwise. With Oliver Carrington, 
however, the attraction to the major's 
hut did not lie in Carmine's direction. 
No, he regarded that young lady as 
rather a nice little girl who rode well 
and was exceedingly picturesque, but 
the object of his heart and the idol of 
his life was the major's eldest daugh- 
ter, Leila, who had come home from 
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school when the regiment was moved 
from Portobello and had forthwith 
plunged into the somewhat limited 
gaieties which appertain to such a 
place as Chertsey Camp. 

" I think," said the major to his wife 
when they had been settled some two 
months in their new domicile, when, 
indeed, they had so thoroughly shaken 
down into their new quarters that each 
and all of them felt that really and truly 
a suitably sized house — or shall we say 
a house of suitable size to their position 
— would have been rather a white ele- 
phant to them, " that Carrington comes 
here a good deal." 

"My dear Tom," said Mrs. Drum- 
mond, "Mr. Carrington lives here; he 
is never ofiE the door-step. JHe is here 
morning, noon and night. I can't get 
rid of him." 

"I suppose everybody doesn't want 
to be rid of him," said the major with a 
dry laugh. 

" No, I think Leila rather likes him. 
I don't think she is touched by him, no, 
not a bit. Leila is so very self-pos- 
sessed. She was always the same. If 
you look back to the time when she was 
a tiny tot, I remember one always felt 
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there was something kept back about 
Leila, something which one never pene- 
trated. She is very cool about Mr. 
Carrington." 

" But there is nothing cool about Car- 
rington," said the major. 

" Yes, that is true. He comes here 
every day, even when he is on duty, 
and Leila takes it all as a matter o^ 
course. She is quite quiet about it, anc} 
on my word, Tom, I really don't like to 
ask her whether she cares anything 
about him or whether she doesn't." 

" Oh, my dear, the less said in that 
sort of business, the better. Don't 
touch the subject. Let young folks set- 
tle things in young folks* fashion. You 
and I wouldn't have thanked our fathers 
and mothers to step in and vivisect our 
hearts for us." 

" I don't want to vivisect her heart." 

" Well, it amounts to the same thing. 
Leave them alone, my dear, leave 
young things alone ; they are better so. 
If it's to be, they will bring it about 
themselves without any helping or 
meddling on our part. I think Leila 
rather likes him myself, but of course 
we shall see — we shall see." 

" I was hoping," said Mrs. Drummond 
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presently, with something that sounded 
very much like a sigh, " I was' hoping 
that Leila would not marry yet awhile. 
I have always wished that there was 
only one year instead of five between 
her age and Carmine's. Neither of the 
g^rls has had any of the advantages of 
possessing a sister. Roy and Leila 
have always been great chums, just 
like Jackie and Tony, and poor Carmine 
has been shut out of it altogether, shut 
out of both. Poor child, she is a be- 
twixt and a between." 

" I don't think she feels it," said the 
major. 

"No, she has such a contented dis- 
position, so serene and yet so very un- 
childlike. I often feel that I can tell 
Carmine things that I shouldn't care to 
speak of to Leila." 

" Oh, Carmine is a little brick," said 
the major, " a vegvUar little brick." 

Mrs. Drummond was well within the 
truth when she declared that Oliver 
Carrington was never oflE the door-step. 
He haunted the major's house duly and 
truly. He was pitiably in love with 
the eldest daughter of the house, and 
Leila, who was fair and of rather a cold 
type of beauty, was as coo!* •^ if such a 
3 
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thing as a lover had never come across 
her horizon. It was Maxsie who at last 
brought matters to a crisis. 

It happened one afternoon that there 
had been a little afternoon dance in the 
mess hut and Carrington escorted Leila 
across to her own quarters. "I may 
come in?*' he said, when they got to the 
gate. 

" Oh, yes. of course," replied Leila, 
" there is still half an hour before din- 
ner." 

It was a bright May day, a little 
chilly, chilly enough in fact to make a 
fire a necessity for the evening. They 
passed into the drawing-room where the 
fire had just been lighted in readiness 
for dinner, and Leila went straight to- 
wards it with the intention of slightly 
stirring the blocks of wood and coal. 
Maxsie was as usual lying on the great 
bearskin rug, and before the girl knew 
that he was in the room she had walked 
right on to him. The great dog flew 
up with a terrific snarl and caught her 
foot, protected only by its slight little 
dancing shoe, between his formidable 
teeth. In a moment Carrington had 
kicked the gfreat brute to the other side 
of the room— at least, he had seized him 
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by the collar and flung him away from 
the girl, giving him a kick as he went. 
As soon as he recovered from his sur- 
prise, Maxsie turned upon his assailant 
and stood there at bay a little cowed by 
his uplifted stick, but filled full and 
brimming over with the bitterest hatred 
and resentment. 

" My dearest !" he exclaimed, catching 
hold of Leila in an agony of anxiety, 
"you are sure that brute didn't hurt 
you?** 

"My dear Mr. Carrington,'* said she, 
" Maxsie had no more intention of hurt^ 
ing me than you have. Poor old boy \ 
I trod on him, didn*t I, Maxsie?" 

"It passes my comprehension,'* he 
exclaimed, waxing angry as soon as his 
anxiety was at an end, " to know why 
as a family you should be so infatuated 
about that brute of a dog." 

" Maxsie isn*t a brute, he is a very 
charming person. We are all devoted 
to him." 

" But he growled at you !" 

" I trod on him." 

"He caught your foot between his 
teeth.** 

" He didn't bite me. How would you 
f^^ei if some creature as big as an 
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elephant walked in and trod upon 
you?" 

" Leila," said he, in an agonized voice, 
" don't you understand that the smallest 
danger to you is worse than death to 
me. I can't bear to think that you 
might suffer, that you should be hurt — 
that you should be at that brute's mercy. 
Leila, Leila — say that you love me a 
little. I love you so much." 

And she — well — she said it 



CHAPTER IV. 

UNEASINESS. 

The new state of affairs between 
Oliver Carrington and Leila Drum- 
mond fell npon the Red Horse like a 
thunder-clap. There was really no 
need why it should have done so, be- 
cause everybody must have known for 
many weeks past that such an event 
was possible — if not actually imminent. 
Perhaps nobody was so truly surprised 
as Mrs. Drummond herself, and al- 
though she demurred a little at so soon 
losing her daughter when she had hoped 
to keep her for a time as a companion, 
nobody sympathized with her and no- 
body accepted her little plaint as being 
anything more than a mere fagon de 
parler. The major made no pretence 
that he was anything but delighted at 
the match. In the first place he liked 
to feel that his children were happy, 
and as he never needed any other com- 
panion but his wife, he did not go in 
for any make-believe on the score of 
what is called losing them. Then, too, 
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he was delighted to think that his 
daughter, the first to leave the home 
circle, should leave it for a destination 
no further away than would be found 
within the limits of his own regiment. 
He had seen his entire service in the 
Red Horse, and he regarded it — as every 
good soldier should regard the regiment 
in which he has been trained. It was 
his home, it was his life — it was, next to 
his wife and children, the object of his 
dearest ambitions and affections. His 
greatest desire was to find himself in 
command of the Red Horse, and as 
commands were limited blessings he 
never allowed himself to look beyond 
the time when his time should be over 
and his connection with the old regi- 
ment should have come to an end. 
When anybody was foolish enough to 
approach the subject he made but one 
answer — ^''And when my command is 
up? Oh-^after that the deluge." 

It was Carmine who first broke the 
news to Sir Richard Markham. " Dick," 
she said the following afternoon when 
he. being Orderly Officer for the day, 
had sauntered round quite casually to 
the major's hut, "have you heard the 
rews?" 
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" No, I haven't heard any news. Is 
there anything special going on?" 

"Something very special." said Car- 
mine, "something awfully special! 
Something more special than anything 
you ever heard of in all your life 
before." 

"Bless me! What can it be?" said 
he, sitting down on one side of the lit- 
tle porch and lighting a fresh cigarette. 
My sister is — going to be married** 
Bless my life and soul, you don't 
say so ! And who is the happy man?" 
He knew or guessed very accurately 
who the happy man was, but he would 
not have spoilt Carmine's pride in being 
the first to tell him the news for any 
consideration. " And who is the happy 
man?" he repeated. 

" Who do you think?^' 

" Ah, that is beyond me." 

" Well, give a guess." 

" No, I couldn't do that. The colo- 
nel?^' 

"The colonel! No, of course not. 
Why, he is old enough to be her grand- 
father!" 

" Girls do marry their grandfathers 
sometimes. Not the colonel? Traf- 
ford, perhaps?" 
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"No, not Captain Trafford. Leila 
wouldn't have looked at him." 

"Not Trafford? Let me see — well, 
Luscombe?" 

" No — no one a bit like him." 

"Not Lnscombe. Oh, well, I must 
give it up. Carmine." 

" Well, what would you think of Mr. 
Symonds?" 

" Symonds? Well, if you will excuse 
me saying so, I should think Leila was 
rather a fool." 

" Oh — what would you think of Mr. 
Paget?" 

" Well, I should say that your father 
would promptly say no." 

"Oh. Well, what would you think 
of Mr. Carrington?" 

" Carrington? Well, he's a good old 
chap — very good sort, nice, wholesome, 
straight sort of chap. Good soldier, 
good fellow. Is it Carrington?" 
Mr. Carrington. Yes." 
Well, I think Carrington is a lucky 
chap, and I hope they will be very 
happy. How will you like being with- 
out Leila?" 

"Oh, I think it will be perfectly 
lovely," said Carmine. "I shall be 
bridesmaid — I shall be first brides- 
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maid» and you will be best man, you 
know." 

" Oh. shall I?" 

"I should think so. You are his 
great chum. You will be best man, 
and I shall have a bouquet, and Jackie 
and Tony will be pages, and we shall 
have a uniform wedding and — I do hope 
he will give me a watch. I want a watch 
to hang with a brooch thing— you know, a 
gold thing with my initials on the back." 

" I daresay he will, particularly if you 
don't have any more bridesmaids." 

" I don't want any more bridesmaids. 
I think one bridesmaid and two pages 
are quite sufficient. Men don't have 
more than one best man, and I don't see 
why women should want more than one 
bridesmaid. I think ten bridesmaids 
perfectly silly." 

"Well, so do I," said Markham with 
decision. "I always did think it was 
frightful rot. It means ten bouquets 
and ten presents for the poor devil of a 
bridegroom, and it means ten girls 
all of different complexions dressed in 
the same colour. They always look 
hideous." 

" Do you think I shall look hideous?" 
asked Carmine. 
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"No, I don't think you will — being 
one. Not half as hideous as one of ten. 
So you really are glad that your sister 
is being married?" 

" Yes, I am. And to be in the same 
regiment ! And I shall have a bedroom 
all to myself! Think of it. It is too 
lovely. Why, we shall be able to have 
people to stay with us." 

" Yes, so you will. You would be 
able to take me in, wouldn't you?" 

" Yes, we should, but we have no in- 
tention," said Carmine. 

" Well, that ts straight. That is the 
worst of being real chums with any one, 
they tell you the truth with such un- 
compromising frankness." 

" But you wouldn't like us to say : 
•Oh, delighted. Sir Richard. We shall 
be glad to have you at any time. Very 
welcome !' and then to say : 'Horrid boy ! 
He asked himself. Why couldn't* he 
go somewhere else?' " 

" Well, old lady, I hope that you will 
always tell me the plain truth. I'd 
rather have the plain truth from you, 
little sweetheart, than either truth or 
lies from anybody else I know. I don't 
believe you have any idea how com- 
pletely I feel a chum to you. And the 
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plain truth is now," he continued, get- 
ting up and shaking himself together 
again, " that I have got to go round to 
the hospital, and then the usual grind. 
By the bye, will Mrs. Drummond give 
me some tea if I come in presently?" 

"Oh, yes. Mother will be delighted 
to see you. Of course they are talking 
about nothing else but Leila and her 
engagement. You won't expect to feel 
yourself of any importance, will you, 
Dick?" 

*• Not in the very least in the world — 
except to you, and even with you I 
know that I shall pale before the glories 
of a watch to tie on to a bow, or a bow 
to tie on to a watch with your initials 
on the back. By the bye, I don't think 
Carrington's present will be a watch." 

" Why don't you? He is sure to ask 
me what I would like to have." 

" I don't think it will be a watch, all 
the same." 

" We shall see," cried Carmine. " And 
now you go along and look after your 
hospitals, or else you will turn round 
and say that I beguiled you." 

It was with a laugh that the young 
man turned away and went clinking off 
in the pursuit of duty. He was still a 
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young soldier, he still liked being Or- 
derly Officer when he was not very 
anxious to be doing something else, he 
still enjoyed the feeling of bustling into 
troop-rooms, swaggering in and out of 
hospital and seeing that the horses got 
safely put to bye-bye. Like all young 
soldiers he loved to call it a " grind," but 
it had not yet become a gprind to him ; 
and most of all he loved the excuse that 
the grind gave him for going into Mrs. 
Drummond's pretty drawing-room to 
beg for a cup of tea. 

Meantime Oliver Carrington had 
safely got through his interview with 
his prospective father-in-law, had set- 
tled all the questions of ways and means 
and such like, and had bargained that 
his engagement should not last more 
than three months. 

" Leila is very young." said the 
major. 

" Well, Sir, she is young, but you see 
living in camp so very near together, 
it will be frightfully unsettling to both 
of us, and, as you know, an engaged 
man has a good deal to put up with, 
and we both know our own minds, if 
she is rather young. And I think we 
shall make ourselves such a nuisance 
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that in about three months yon will be 
heartily glad to see the last of us." 

" Very likely I shall. I am no advo- 
cate for long engagements. I never 
did believe in them, and I never shall." 

" And there is another thing I should 
like to speak about, Major." 
Yes — and that is?" 

That is — at least — as a matter of 
fact, it is about the dog." 

" Maxsie? What, are you one of 
Maxsie's enemies?" 

"No, Major, I am not; but if I had 
not happened to be in the room last 
evening, I think that Leila would have 
been seriously mauled." 

" Oh, nonsense — ^nonsense ! I can't 
understand you young fellows funking 
the dog as you do. There is not a ha'- 
penny-worth of harm in him. As good 
an old fellow and as faithful an old 
friend as ever a man had." 

" I only just saved Leila," said Car- 
rington, stubbornly. 

" Oh, nonsense ! What happened?" 

The younger man then detailed the 
entire incident. 

" Well, if she walked on to the dog 
naturally he resented it, but as to biting 
her or any one of us, why the idea is 
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preposterous. The dog would no more 
think of biting Leila than I should." 

"Well, Sir, seeing is believing; and 
I can tell you he showed his teeth at me 
in a way I didn't like at all." 

" Yes, dogs know," said the major, in 
a slighting tone. 

For a moment Oliver Carrington felt 
as if he would like to have knocked his 
senior down, but the force of habit and 
the fact that he was Leila's father made 
him choke back the indignant retort 
which rose to his lips. 

" I don't mind keeping the dog pretty 
much fastened up for the present," the 
major said, seeing the effort by which 
Carrington had controlled himself, " be- 
cause, of course, it is a very uncomfort- 
able feeling that you have got about 
him, but I really could not send the old 
fellow away. He is my favourite and 
he has been a good old friend to me, 
and I should very ill requite his affec- 
tion by turning him out for a bit of a 
growl when he was badly used. Of 
course, I know perfectly well that 
Leila wouldn't hurt him, but at the 
same time it isn't pleasant to be walked 
on to. I don't like it myself. I always 
feel inclined to swear, and I daresay 
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the dog felt so too. When Leila's your 
wife you can take care that no dogs 
come near her, but she has been my 
daughter for eighteen years, and as 
we have gone on safely enough in the 
past I expect we shall for the next three 
months. Still, I don't want to cause 
you any anxiety, and I will keep the 
dog out of the way as much as I can." 

" I can't think," said the major an hour 
later, when he found himself alone with 
Mrs. Drummond and Carmine, "what 
these youngsters have got into their 
heads about Maxsie. When I was a 
lad, the dog wasn't bom that I was ner- 
vous of. I will tell you what it is. 
Kitty, these competitive examinations 
have played the very deuce with the 
stuff they make soldiers of. And, by 
Jove, if the old dog doesn't know to a 
very nicety those that like him and 
those that are absolutely afraid of him." 

" I don't believe Dick Markham is 
afraid of him," said Carmine, indig- 
nantly. 

" But he distrusts him," said the ma- 
jor, " and Maxsie knows it." 



CHAPTER V. 

ROY'S SUGGESTION. 

It was not very long before the en, 
gagement between Olive* Carrington 
and the major's daughter came to be 
looked upon in the family in the light 
of an intolerable nuisance. Mrs. Drum- 
mond was complacent enough. She 
liked Oliver Carrington, and was happy 
that her daughter was happy. Carmine 
was an easy-natured child who soon got 
used to the necessity of opening a door 
with more noise than had been before 
considered polite, and of judiciously 
effacing herself when she found that 
she was playing the role of gooseberry ; 
but somehow the major could not get 
used to the new state of affairs. He 
would come swinging in towards tea- 
time and go straight off in his accus- 
tomed manner into the drawing-room. 
Ten chances to one they were there- 
and then the major would come out 
with rather a red face and a dozen apol- 
ogies and bounce into the other room 
saying, " God bless my soul ! God bless 
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my soul! What a comfort it will be 
when they are married and got out of 
the road !'* And when Roy was at home 
it was even more unpleasant. 

" Couldn't you make them an alcove 
of their own, Mother?" he asked, after 
a couple of days had gone by, " because 
it really is embarrassing. I am not used 
to this kind of thing." 

"How can I?" asked his mother 
laughing. 

" If I were you, I should whiten out 
the fowl-house, and put them a carpet 
and a couple of chairs there. They 
would be quite happy and they wouldn't 
embarrass other people, and, after all, it 
would be quite appropriate: it would 
only be turtle doves instead of domestic 
chicken things." 

" Ah, I am afraid that wouldn't quite 
do," said Mrs. Drummond, "and I am 
still more afraid, Roy, that the whole 
family will grumble more and more as 
the days go by. Of course, he comes 
here a great deal ; it is natural that he 
should, because, of course, he is very 
much in love with Leila. It is very 
hard that we have no third sitting-room. 
I do not really see how I can possibly 
make one here." 
4 
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" It it was but six feet square, it would 
be large enough for them. By the bye," 
said Roy. " what are those youngsters 
of ours up to?" 

What, Jackie and Tony?" 
Yes, Jackie and Tony. They have 
got some big booby-trap on. I believe 
they are arranging something for Car- 
rington." 

"Oh, well, my dear, he must look 
after himself. He knows the ways of 
boys better than I do." 

" And why is Maxsie tied up as he is?" 
asked Roy. 

"Well, my dear boy, it is a long 
story," said Mrs. Drummond. "You 
see, everybody doesn't know Maxsie as 
we do, and several of the youngsters 
have got it into their heads that Maxsie 
is going raving mad or is going to do 
something dreadful. Preposterous ! As 
if he would after all these years. He 
tumbled over a child or something the 
other day, and Dick Markham went for 
him with his riding whip ; I daresay the 
child aggravated Maxsie, but one can- 
not very well say so, because there 
would be a general feeling at once that 
we valued the dog more than we did 
the life of a child, and all that sort of 
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thing; but for my part I simply don't 
believe that Maxsie ever would hurt 
any child. However, Sir Richard made 
quite a fuss to your father about it and, 
for a day or two, Maxsie was kept 
chained up ; and then gradually people 
forgot and Maxsie got about again as 
usual. Well, it happened one day — the 
very day that Oliver Carrington pro- 
posed to Leila — that she trod on him in 
the dark, and he — well, he snarled at 
her and snapped at her foot. Leila said 
he didn't really snap, you know, but 
growled and took her foot in his mouth, 
and when he knew it was Leila he did 
nothing. And then there was an awful 
fuss, and really Oliver Carrington said 
so much about our insane partiality for 
Maxsie, and the danger and all that, 
that at last your father promised that 
he should be kept out of sight; so, 
poor dear old fellow, there he is, 
stuck in that dreary kennel from morn- 
ing to night and from night till morn- 

* I, 
ing. 

** And how long is it going on?" asked 
Roy. He privately thought that his 
sister was a perfect fool to marry Car- 
rington, while, at the same time, he 
wondered not a little at Carrington 's 
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taste in having fallen so desperately in 
love with his sister. 

Well, till Leila is married." 
What! More than two months? 
Why, it is enough to drive the old fel- 
low mad. Maxsie, who has never been 
chained up in his life. It's absurd!" 

" I know it's absurd, but then what 
can we do?" 

" Well, I shall let Maxsie loose, and if 
my fine gentleman says anything to me 
I shall tell him he's an ass." 

" Well. I wouldn't tell him that," said 
Mrs. Drummond, "because you know 
you wouldn't like your sister to be 
marrying a man who wouldn't care 
whether a dog were to bite her or not." 
. " Oh, no, no, no. But Maxsie, of all 
dogs on earth. Why. it is too prepos- 
terous! I am going down the town. I 
will take him with me." 

" Yes, do, dear. Poor old fellow, I 
always take him out when I go, because 
it has made life so dull for him." 

So gradually the dog got back to his 
old place on the bearskin rug, and Mrs. 
Drummond began to think that nobody, 
not even the new member of the family, 
would trouble to again take exception 
to his presence. But Maxsie was one 
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of those highly intelligent animals who 
are blessed with excellent memories. 
If his faithfulness was out of the com- 
mon, so, indeed, was his power of re- 
membrance. A friend, Maxsie never 
forgot; and a kick, Maxsie invariably 
resented. He had scarcely been enjoy- 
ing his freedom for a day ere he greeted 
Oliver Carrington with uplifted lip and 
voiceless snarl. 

" I see you have got that brute loose 
again," he remarked, as he took a cup 
of tea from his future mother-in-law's 
hand. 

" Yes, Roy let him loose." 

" Are you afraid of him?" asked Roy 
in an undertone. 

He was only a boy in his first year at 
Sandhurst, but his tone was enough to 
make Carrington keep silence on the 
subject. Markham, who, of course, 
stood in a different relation to the fam- 
ily and was altogether of a different 
character to Carrington. spoke out 
plainly enough. " You will have mis- 
chief with that dog. You have got him 
loose again," he said to Mrs. Drummond. 

" Well, Roy couldn't bear to see him 
chained up, and he is quite right," said 
she. "Poor old fellow, he has never 
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been chained up in bis life before, and 
I do think that you two — you and Oli- 
ver — really are quite fanatical about 
him. At all events, my dear Sir Rich- 
ard, if anything does happen you will 
be able to say *I told you so!* and we 
shall always feel that you did warn us 
and that we went headlong to our own 
destruction." 

" There is many a true word spoken 
in jest," said Sir Richard, quietly. 

At that moment Carmine came into 
the room, having just returned from 
some lesson in town. At the sound of 
her footstep the dog raised his great 
head and thumped his tail in token of 
recognition. " Ah, Dick, is that you?" 
she said gaily. "Well, Mother, dear," 
she said, stopping to lay her cheek 
against Mrs. Drummond's. " Well, dear 
old boy," sinking down on to the rug 
beside Maxsie, " how do you find your- 
self this afternoon?" 

Dogs cannot speak — in words, but 
Maxsie laid his head against Carmine's 
arm with a gesture that was the person- 
ification of fidelity and affection. 

" There now," said Mrs. Drummond, 
" look at that. Dear old fellow ! Can 
you imagine that he would ever snap at 
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the child or at any of us? It is prepos- 
terous !" 

"Yes, but he'd snap at me fast 
enough,'* said Markham. He stooped 
down and offered Maxsie a piece of 
bread and butter that he was eating. 
Maxsie turned his head away with a 
gesture of ineffable disdain and the bit 
of bread and butter dropped on to the 
tug. 

"Old fellow," said Carmine, "this is 
a piece of lovely bread and butter. 
Take it at once." She picked it up and 
held it to the dog's mouth. He took it 
as gently as a gentleman might take 
something from the hand of a princess. 
" There now," she cried triumphantly 
to Markham, " did you ever see any- 
thing more utterly gentlemanlike? 
Maxsie, you darling ! I love you better 
every day." 

" Ah, that is all very well. But Max- 
sie — I say, Maxsie? Maxsie, old fel- 
low?" he continued, and putting out his 
hand he made as if to stroke the dog's 
ears. In an instant Maxsie had sprung 
on to his haunches and sat there g^rowl- 
ing and snarling, with flaming eyes and 
ears laid back against his head. 

" It is too bad of you !" cried Carmine. 
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" Maxsie, dear, you are not to growl at 
the gentleman. " She put her arm round 
the great dog's neck and held his head 
against her breast. He submitted, and 
his growlings grew less fierce, but still 
they did not wholly pass away but 
broke out from time to time like thun- 
der after a summer storm ere it finally 
passes away over the tops of the moun- 
tains. " You have offended him. That's 
what it is," cried Carmine, looking at 
him with great reproachful eyes, " and 
Maxsie is very slow to forgive a real 
offence." 

" My dear child," said he, " he is get- 
ting old and cranky. I don't blame the 
poor old dog for it, but he is not safe. 
It is not safe to have him about the 
house and for you to be lugging him 
about in the way you do. He ought to 
be put out of the road. The major 
ought to have him shot." 

" And if you," said Carmine, looking 
at the tall young soldier furiously^ " if 
you ever suggest such a thing to my 
father I will never speak to you again 
as long as I live. I give you my word 
that I won't. Not that Father will take 
any notice of you. He loves Maxsie. 
He is Father's favourite of all the dogs 
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and all the horses and everything that 
belongs to us. Maxsie is Father's fa- 
vourite, so nothing you can say would 
have the least effect upon him, but still, 
if you suggest such a thing to Father, I 
will never forgive you, Dick. I won't 
as long as I live." 

" Then I won't suggest it," said Mark- 
ham, stretching out a hand and just 
touching hers, at which Maxsie growled. 
" I won't suggest it. I wouldn't offend 
your princess-ship for the world." 

" Well, 1 hope you won't. Mother, I 
will give Maxsie his tea. It will take 
attention off this tiresome person here," 
with a charming gesture towards Mark- 
ham. 

Maxsie 's tea was a regular institution 
in the Drummond establishment. A 
bowl of coarse Japanese pottery was 
always brought in with the afternoon 
table and stood upon a lower shelf out 
of sight until it was wanted. This was 
almost filled with, milk, water, and tea, 
and a couple of knobs of sugar were 
added, which Maxsie always found half 
dissolved at the bottom of the basin and 
finished with, great relish. Everybody 
said that such an indulgence was exces- 
sively bad for Maxsie, but somehow he 
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had been used to it from his babyhood 
and the indulgence continued for day 
after day. Carmine carried the basin 
to the comer of the room, where she 
set it down upon an open newspaper, 
then she called the dog, who had pa- 
tiently waited for the word of com- 
mand. " Drink your tea, sir." she said, 
- and when you have had it mind that 
you are civil to everybody. Poor old 
fellow," she said, as she went back to 
her place on the rug again, " you don't 
understand him, Dick." 



CHAPTER VL 

^ THE END OF A FAITHFUL LOVE. 

Partly owing to Roy Drummond's 
presence at home, Maxsie still remained 
practically at large. He had never 
shown any signs of turning upon one of 
the family again, and in the face of that 
biting question, "Are you afraid of 
him?" Oliver Carrington had not cared 
to say anything more to the major 
about his promise to keep the dog un- 
der restraint until the wedding day 
should be over. Dick Markham, on the 
contrary, spoke frequently enough and, 
as Carmine said, made her life a perfect 
burden to her. 

About a month before the time fixed 
for Leila's wedding came the high fes- 
tival of Carmine's fourteenth birthday, 
when Markham 's word of prophecy con- 
cerning the present which Carrington 
was likely to g^ve her for acting as 
bridesmaid came true. "You see I 
bought this for you the last time I was 
up in London — to stay, that is — and so 
I knew that Carrington would not give 
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you that particular present on his mar- 
riage," said Markhara, as he put into 
her hands a small parcel wrapped in 
white paper and sealed at the ends. It 
was addressed to " Miss Carmine Drum- 
mond, with much love from Dick Mark- 
ham." On being opened it proved to 
contain a small brown leather case with 
"C. D." and the date in gold letters 
upon the lid. Within lay a very small 
gold watch with a highly ornate bow 
and links so as to attach it to her bodice. 

" Oh, Dick ! How sweet and delight- 
ful of you ! How did you know that I 
was longing just for that?" 

" I knew that you were, I had heard 
you say so." 

"But it is too handsome, Sir Rich- 
ard," said Mrs. Drummond, taking the 
costly toy from Carmine the better to 
examine it. 

" Oh, don't say that, Mrs. Drummond. 
it is not half handsome enough really ; 
but I thought you wouldn't like her to 
have diamonds or anything like that 
until she was older. You see, she can 
wear this every day, now." 

" Much too handsome for that," said 
Mrs. Drummond. 

" Oh, no, please let her have the full 
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pleasure of it. Nothing is ever the 
same, I think, to either girl or boy as 
their first watch, and it has been a great 
pleasure to me to get for her one which 
I knew she would like." 

Carmine herself sat down upon the 
arm of his chair, and with an arm en- 
twined about his neck pointed out the 
full beauties of the pretty present just 
as if it had dropped from the clouds or 
as if he had gathered it by the wayside, 
rather than as if it had been the outcome 
of most precise and stringent orders 
and directions on his part. Then she 
had to show him all her other new pos- 
sessions, something from everybody, 
for everybody liked Carmine. "But 
my watch first of all," she cried raptu- 
rously. She was the richer by a sover- 
eign from her father, a little turquoise 
ring from her mother, a bangle from 
Leila, a brooch from Roy, and a box of 
sweeties from the youngsters, while 
almost every officer in the regiment had 
remembered her in some shape or form ; 
but the watch was first and foremost 
among all her treasures. 

A few days after this, something hap- 
pened. A great commotion arose in the 
Cavalry Lines at Chertsey Camp; for 
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Maxsie, irritated for some time by the 
yappings of an impertinent little toy 
terrier belonging to one of the married 
ladies, suddenly turned upon the small 
animal and in less time than it take$ 
me to write the words crushed the life 
out of him between his powerful jaws. 
In a trice all Carrington's Objections 
came to the surface again. "Major 
Drummond," he said, " you are bound 
to have a horrible accident if you don't 
get rid of that dog." 

" Nonsense, man I Mrs. Chillingworth 
should have kept her yapping little 
brute to herself. Why, it came here 
one day yapping at Leila's Persian cat. 
I never thought to see a Persian tabby 
going straight for a dog of any kind, 
but if you will believe me, that cat put 
the little brute to rout in about half a 
minute. I told Mrs. Chillingworth then 
that she had better keep the dog safe in 
her own quarters, that being only a cat 
he had got off with a scratch or two, 
but I warned her that if he came trying 
any of his tricks upon Maxsie, Maxsie 
would kill him to a dead certainty, and 
Maxsie has done it and I don't feel at 
all sorry. I am sorry for Mrs. Chilling- 
worth's annoyance, because I believe 
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she was fond of the little beast ; at the 
same time she should have kept it more 
carefully." 

" I do think, Maxsie," said Carmine, 
later on, " that it was horrid of you to 
kill the little dog, because you could 
have frightened him and punished him 
without that. I suppose you got aggra- 
vated. Now they will say, dear, that 
you are going to worry me next, or 
Leila, or Father, or — yourself. But I 
suppose you couldn't kill yourself, could 
you?" 

It happened, however, within a few 
hours that Maxsie was beyond the power 
of doing any harm to anything or any- 
body. When Jakes, the major's soldier- 
servant arrived the following morning, 
he went round as usual to set Maxsie 
free of his collar that he might have a 
run before breakfast. He found Max- 
sie convulsed and helpless, and without 
hesitating a moment, he went indoors 
and knocked at the major's bedroom 
door. The major, who was half 
dressed, opened it. " What is the mat- 
ter, Jakes?" 

" Well. Sir, something has happened 
to the old dorg. He is lying at the end 
of his chain all drawed up and convulsed 
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like. I wish you would come out and 
see him, Sir." 

" I will. Just wait until I hustle my 
things on." 

He was into his waistcoat and jacket 
ill a jiffy and went back with Jakes to 
Maxsie's kennel. " By Jove ! Poor old 
fellow ! How horrible to see you like 
this. Look here, Jakes, just go along 
round to Mr. Desmond's hut and find 
out if he is up. Tell him what has hap- 
pened. I know he will come." 

Mr. Desmond was the veterinary sur- 
geon then attached to the regiment, and 
within a few minutes he came quickly 
back accompanied by the breathless 
Jakes. "Hullo! What, the poor old 
dog done for! By Jove, Major, I am 
sorry to see this. Poor old fellow, can't 
we get him free of that chain?" 

" I don't think you had better touch 
him," said the major. 

" Oh, my dear chap. Here, old dog 
— Maxsie, boy, let's get your neck free." 
In a moment his skilled hands had un- 
done the collar and Maxsie immediately 
rolled over in a fresh convulsion. The 
veterinary surgeon looked up at the ma- 
jor and shook his head. " I don't think 
that I can do anything for him, Major." 
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"Good Heavens! You don't say so? 
Jakes, you had better go and tell them 
Indoors not to come round here. Don't 
let Miss Carmine come here. It is as 
well that she should not see this." 

" It is more than well," said the veter- 
inary surgeon. " If I were you, Major, 
I should have the gun out at once. He 
may go on for hours like this. That 
dog has been poisoned." 

"Not really?" 

"That dog has been poisoned," said 
the veterinary surgeon positively. 
" Strychnine. I will examine him after 
if you like, but it will be kinder to put 
him out of the road at once. Nothing 
can pull him through this. I know the 
symptoms too well." 

" Well, if you think it is the kindest. 
Will you see it done yourself?" said the 
major. He could scarcely speak for the 
crowd of emotions which came flooding 
in upon him. Memories of the years — 
nearly sixteen of them — when the great 
St. Bernard had been his faithful friend 
and companion, memories of the faith- 
ful love which had never waned from 
first to last during the whole of that 
time. " I really cannot stay and see it 
done, Desmond," said the major, husk- 
5 
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ily, " and if you will see it through for 
me I will be awfully obliged to you." 

" I will do it, myself," said Desmond, 
quietly. " If Jakes will bring me a gun, 
it will be all over in a few minutes. 
Believe me, Major, it is the kindest 
thing to do for the old dog. I am too 
doggy a man myself not to try to save 
any one's favourite, but this will simply 
go on for hours — possibly for days, 
until the poor old chap's strength is 
worn out, and then he will collapse. If 
it was my own dog I should do exactly 
the same thing." 

" I leave it to you," said the major. 
He turned and went back into the house, 
back indeed into his own bedroom where 
his wife was finishing her toilet. In a 
few words he told her all that had hap- 
pened. " Who could have done it?" he 
ended. 

" Oh, my dear, who can say? Poor 
Maxsie ! I feel quite upset. We shall 
miss him dreadfully, dreadfully, Tom. 
Of course, it is nobody in the regiment, 
dear. Not a soul would touch an ani- 
mal of ours." 

" Oh, no, no, I should hope not. I 
should certainly hope not," said the 
major. " Of course, those two young- 
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sters were always at me about him and 
perhaps they were right; the old dog 
wasn't as good-tempered as he had 
been. But to give him such a death !" 

"Oh, it is horrible — horrible! Do 
you think it could have been anybody 
trying to get in?" 

" I don't know. Since the mess hut 
was tried, I feel a little uneasy and yet 
— 'pon my word, I don't know. You 
would think no burglars would come 
near this. You would think there was 
nothing to get. Of course, at the mess 
there's plenty to get, and they nearly 
got it. By Jove, Kitty, how are we to 
break the news to Carmine ?" 

"Dear old boy, don't you think we 
had better not tell her just now? Let 
her go off to her lessons this morning 
as if nothing had happened. I will stop 
the servants from speaking to her. You 
see, 3''ou wouldn't like her to go and see 
him, and they will have got him taken 
away and buried before she comes back 
this afternoon." 

" Perhaps that would be the best, and 
if I were you I should warn Simpson 
and Jakes not to say a word about it. 
You tell Simpson and I will get hold of 
Jakes. Ah— do you hear that? It is all 
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over by this time. Kitty, it is too hor- 
rible. I have seen men shot, and I have 
felt it less." 

" Well, my dear, they were men who 
were nothing to you except comrades 
in a general sense, and Maxsie has been 
a great deal to you. Maxsie has been 
almost like a child for all these years. 
Naturally we feel it. But do you tell 
Jakes, dear boy, it will be far better to 
let Carmine learn it quietly when she 
comes in this afternoon." 

On certain days of the week Carmine 
went to the town at nine o'clock and 
had lunch at the school where she did 
her morning lessons, in order that she 
might go on to other lessons in the 
afternoon. That day it was a dancing 
lesson which would occupy her from 
three to four o'clock, and she was safely 
got off by the little cart which always 
took her down to Chertsey without hav- 
ing the smallest idea of the tragedy and 
crime which had fallen upon the house 
that day. During the course of the 
morning the veterinary surgeon satis- 
fied himself and the major beyond all 
possibility of doubt that the dog's life 
had been brought deliberately to an 
end. " The wonder to me is, Major," 
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he said, when this examination was 
over, " that the poor old fellow had lived 
at all. There was enough strychnine 
in his stomach to have killed a dozen 
dogs. He must have had the constitu- 
tion of a horse to have kept alive as 
long as he did, and I truly believe he 
' would have gone on for many hours be- 
fore he finally succumbed." 

I cannot think," said the Major, em- 
phasizing his words by clapping one 
hand against the other, " I cannot think 
who could have done it. It is possible 
— just possible — that there were loose 
characters prowling round my hut last 
night for the purpose of getting what 
they could. There isn't very much to 
get. Nothing to what there is at the 
mess hut." 

" Ah, but you see there is a sentryat 
the mess hut now." 

" That is so ; still, there is just a pos- 
sibility that the poor old fellow kept 
these brutes in some degree of awe and 
prevented them from effecting an en- 
trance by one of my windows. Some- 
times thieves are strangely spiteful and 
will injure a dog because some other 
dog has had his teeth in their heels. I 
shall offer a reward, and by George, I 
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will make it hot for the offender if I 
catch him !" 

It was getting near to tea time ere 
Carmine returned from the town. Mrs. 
Drummond was feeling strangely ner- 
vous. She knew that the child had 
loved the dog with all the tendemes 
and enthusiasm of her nature. It is no 
exaggeration to say that she would have 
given anything she possessed at that 
moment that Carmine should be told 
the news by other lips than hers. Yet 
she never flinched from the task, but 
when Carmine had received her cup of 
tea and asked in an every-day way 
where Maxsie was, she put out her hand 
and laid it upon the child's arm. 

" Carmine," she said, " I have some- 
thing to tell you. My dear, I scarcely 
know how you will bear it, but some- 
thing has happened to Maxsie." 

" Maxsie isn't deadT said Carmine. 

" Well, dear, I think it is kinder to 
tell you the truth — Maxsie is dead." 

For a moment Carmine did not speak, 
then she looked up at her mother. 

" How did Maxsie die?" she asked. 

"My dear," said Mrs. Drummond, 
pitifully, "I am afraid that you must 
know the truth. Jakes found him this 
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morning very ill. Somebody in the 
night had — had — ^poisoned him. Your 

father " 

But the sentence was never finished, 
for the next moment there was a dull 
thud and Carmine had fallen to the 
floor in a dead faint 



CHAPTER VII. 

"I HEARD NOTHING." 

When Carmine Drummond fell from 
her chair to the ground in a dead faint 
her mother ran to her with a wild cry 
for help. She called several times be- 
fore the faithful Jakes came running in. 
"Is anything the matter, mum?" he 
asked, peering in at the door with a 
scared face. 

** Oh, yes. Get me some water and 
some brandy quickly. Miss Carmine 
has fainted. I have been telling her 
about Maxsie. Be quick, Jakes." 

** I will that same, mum." 

He returned in a moment or so bring- 
ing both brandy and water, and followed 
by Simpson, the housemaid, who hav- 
ing been upset early in the day by the 
unexpected and tragic demise of the 
unfortunate Maxsie, was naturally ex- 
pecting one horror to heap itself upon 
another. It was with a very scared 
face that she came to her mistress* 
assistance. 

" Oh, dear, m'm !" she exclaimed. " I 
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am afraid it has been too much for Miss 
Carmine. She thought the whole world 
of the dog, she did. I have been saying 
to Cook all day, 'I can't think how Miss 
Carmine will take it when she comes 
home.'" 

"Well, don't talk. Just chafe her 
hands, chafe her hands," cried Mrs. 
Drummond. '* Don't j'-ou think we had 
better send for the doctor?" 

" The doctor isn't in barracks, mum," 
remarked Jakes. " I see him go out of 
the gates more than an hour ago, and 
Doctor O'Hanlon," speaking of the ju- 
nior surgeon, "he's gone away for a 
few days' leave. Would you like me 
to go for a doctor from the town, 
mum.^" 

" Oh — well, let us see if we can bring 
her round without that," Mrs. Drum- 
mond replied. 

By tneir united efforts they soon suc- 
ceeded in bringing Carmine back to her 
senses again. 

" She is comin' to, mum," said Jakes, 
seeing a quiver of the closed eyelids. 

" A little more of the brandy. Drink 
a little of this, darling, it will pull you 
together. I know you don't like it, but 
it is the only thing for you to have just 
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now. Simpson, some fresh tea. She 
will perhaps take a cup of tea when she 
is a little over this." 

As Simpson sped out of the room 
bearing the teapot with her, Carmine 
opened her eyes and looked at her 
mother. "There, you are better now, 
darling," Mrs. Drummond exclaimed. 
"You were upset, and no wonder. 
Keep quite still, dear. A little* more 
of this," holding the glass to her lips. 

"What happened to me?" said Car- 
mine, in a strange, far-away voice. 

" Well, dear, I am afraid you fainted." 

"I? Why, I never fainted in my life 
before ! What made me do that? Oh 
— I remember, you were telling me 
about Maxsie. Oh, Mother — Mother — 
Mother !" and then she flung herself into 
her mother's arms and hiding her face 
upon her shoulder burst into passionate 
weeping. She expressed no desire to 
see Maxsie, for which Mrs, Drummond 
was devoutly thankful. She cried for 
some little time and then was coaxed 
into sitting up and having her tea, and, 
by the time the major came in, it was 
a white, scared and altogether broken- 
looking Carmine who greeted him. He 
was full of the dog*s death, much too 
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full to heed his wife's warning look at 
Carmine. 

"Not a thing could I find out about 
it," he exclaimed angrily. "However, 
I have offered ten pounds reward, and 
if I find the fellow I will visit him with 
the heaviest punishment that the law 
can inflict." 

" Tom !" said Mrs. Drummond. 

" Oh, yes, I know, my dear. I know 
it is only a dog, only a dog. The colo- 
nel said that to me this morning till I 
was — well, till I felt more like punching 
his head than anything else, and every 
youngster in the regiment came up and 
hurled his little platitude about its 
being only a dog; but I will find the 
hand that did it, and its owner shall 
have a bad quarter of an hour, I prom- 
ise you." 

" Tom !" cried she, wamingly. 

"Eh! What?" 

"Well, dear, don't say any more 
about it. Carmine is not at all well. 
She is very much upset by what has 
happened. Don't make it worse." 

The major's anger cooled down in- 
stantly. He sat down on the sofa be- 
side the child and drew her close to his 
side. 
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" You're all knocked over, little wo- 
man, are you not? So am L So am I. 
However, it's no use talking about it; 
the thing's done and can't be undone. 
Have you had anything to eat?" 

" Oh, yes, thank you. dear. I have 
had as much as I could swallow." 

She got up presently and went out of 
the room. As she crossed the floor 
with rather unsteady feet, her mother 
said gently : 

" Where are you going, dear?" 

" Only into my own room. Mother. I 
will come back presently." 

It was a lovely summer's afternoon, 
and while Mrs. Drummond was telling 
her husband in what manner Carmine 
had taken the news of Maxsie's death 
Carmine herself went veeringly into 
the room which she shared with Leila, 
and sat down in the wicker chair beside 
the window. As her father had said, 
she had been knocked all to pieces by 
the news of the domestic tragedy which 
had taken place during the day. Her 
feet were uncertain, her head whirling, 
her eyes flaming, her vision blurred and 
her under lip all of a tremble. She 
wanted to think, to think it all over, to 
try to piece together the information 
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that had come to her during the last 
half-hour, to make the pieces fit with 
something that had happened during 
the night. 

But, somehow, her brain would no^ 
work properly, somehow her mind kept 
jumping here and there on every sub- 
ject rather than that one which to 
her was the most important one in the 
world just then. She thought about 
her lessons, about Leila's marriage, of 
a little comic incident she had noticed 
when on her way to the town that 
morning, of anything and everything 
rather than of that one great fact that 
was knocking at her heart and demand- 
ing admittance there with imperious 
impatience. The previous night had 
been very hot, and Carmine had slept 
badly. Perhaps that was why she had 
been so thoroughly upset by the news ; 
but her brain was now beginning to 
clear a little, she was becoming able to 
think about that, to make the pieces fit 
closer than they would do when they 
were all apparently being changed 
about by a restless hand. She remem- 
bered that she had been unable to get 
to sleep — that she had tossed and turned 
in her little brass, white-decked bed. 
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At last she had got up and moving 
softly over the floor that she might not 
awaken Leila, whose bed was on the 
other side of the room, had come and 
sat down in this very chair to get cool, 
and in the hope that getting cool might 
help her to get to sleep. She remem- 
bered so well she had thrown the bed- 
clothes open and had turned over the 
pillows, and then she had nipped across 
the floor with her little bare feet and 
had sat down with a sigh of relief just 
where she was sitting then. It was a 
bright, moonlight night, the time a little 
after half-past one. The window was 
not in the manner of bedroom windows 
screened by a muslin blind, but was 
hung with curtains from the top to the 
floor. She drew up the blind and flung 
the widow open, feeling that she would 
certainly be able to sleep better if the 
room was cooler, and then, with the cur- 
tain drawn a little back, she sat down 
in the wicker chair for a little change 
and rest from restlessness, and while 
she was sitting there, herself completely 
in shadow, her quick ears caught the 
sound of a footstep a few yards away 
from the house. She was used to men 
walking about the Lines at night, but 
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this was a footstep that was different to 
those such as were mostly heard. The 
regular tramp, tramp of a man on sentry 
was a familiar sound, the quick footstep 
of a man coming home late from some 
festivity or by the last train from Lon- 
don was the same; this was a stealthy 
tread, a sneaking tread. She sat quitd 
still, holding her breath, not afraid, 
mind you, for there was no fear in Car- 
mine, but listening intently as the 
stealthy tread drew nearer and nearer 
and then passed the railing which di- 
vided the little garden from the outer 
ground, at that time of year almost hid- 
den by the canariensis and sweet-peas 
which were trained up so as to make a 
sort of hedge, she saw a head and a 
pair of shoulders that she knew. She 
had "wondered at the time — giving a 
sigh of relief to think it was only him 
— what Dick Markham could want 
creeping about at that time of night, 
Dick, whose alert, soldierly tread she 
knew as well as she knew her father's 
step, Dick, who was as open as the day, 
who never seemed capable of conceal- 
ing anything. Why did he come sneak- 
ing past like that, and why was he 
dressed in plain clothes at that hour.^ 
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In the ordinary course of events he had 
dined at mess and would be wearing on 
such a night no addition to his mess 
dress except his forage cap. Why 
should he be wearing a covert coat with 
the collar turned up and a shooting cap 
on his head, puzzled Carmine very 
much. But still, she presently shut 
down the window and got into bed 
again without having come to any sat- 
isfactory conclusion in her own mind, 
and she slept, not opening her eyes 
again until Simpson appeared bringing 
the morning tea, nor had she given it a 
thought again until the awful moment 
when Mrs. Drummond had gently and 
tenderly broken to her the horrid news 
of Maxsie's terrible death. Then, like 
a sudden flash of light let in upon her 
brain, the full explanation of what had 
taken place during the previous night 
came into her mind — Dick had done it! 
And then she remembered nothing more 
until she awoke to find herself lying on 
the sofa, her mother holding something 
to her lips, Jakes chafing her hands and 
Simpson just flying out of the room 
with the teapot in her hand. But that 
was the burden of the child's thoughts — 
Dick had done it! 
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She sat there in the big chair, trem- 
bling, her hands cold and shaking, her 
teeth chattering, an awful, sudden, 
overwhelming horror dominant over 
her whole being. Dick had done it ! 
She knew that he had not done it from 
spite, she knew that he had done it be- 
cause he believed honestly that poor 
old Maxsie was dangerous and that she 
and some of the others were in danger 
of being bitten by him. And Dick 
had been her friend, Dick had given her 
the precious watch which she wore 
every day with so much pleasure and 
pride, Dick had done it! And if the 
major weje to find out — Oh, what would 
he do? That he would forgive Dick, 
that he would see the best side of his 
intentions, Carmine had no expectation. 
No, he would never forgive the loss of 
his favourite, he would never forgive a 
deed so dark even though it might have 
been meant in his own interests. He 
would never forgive it. Oh, and she 
was the only one that knew the truth. 
She must carry this secret for always. 
Oh. it was too horrible, she, who had 
never had a secret from father or mother 
in her whole life, she, who had loved 
Dick beyond every one else that she 
6 
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knew, she was to carry this loathsome 
knowledge about with her. It was too 
hard, it was too hard! But still, she 
never swerved from her first intention 
of keeping the information absolutely 
to herself. She loathed him for doing 
it, good intentions or not, it was all the 
same. She took ofE her watch and laid 
it back in its case. She would never 
wear that watch again. She would 
shield him, but she had done with him. 
Henceforward Maxsie*s great, dead, 
tortured body would lie between them, 
an impassable barrier to any more of 
the sweet friendliness that had been so 
delightful to her. And yet-r-she must 
keep up enough of outward appearance 
that no questions should be asked by 
others in the house. She must be aj)- 
parently as friendly with him as she 
had been before, for she knew perfectly 
well that if there were any outward 
signs of a quarrel or even of a falling 
off in their friendship, some one would 
be sure to define the reason and to put 
the blame of Maxsie's death on to the 
right person. 

Jakes came to the door presently and 
told her that the mistress would be glad 
if she would come into the drawing- 
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room. It was with the manner and 
feeling of a young martyr that this girl, 
scarce entered upon her teens, rose and 
passed out of the sanctity of her own 
bedroom to face the world. 

"Are you feeling better, dearest?" 
asked Mrs. Drummond, as she crossed 
the threshold. 

" Yes. Mother, thank you." 

" Here is Sir Richard. He has come 
down to condole with us about our 
loss." 

Markham got up from his chair and 
went to meet Carmine. "I can't tell 
you," he said, in his cheery, hearty 
tones, taking both her little cold and 
trembling hands in his strong warm 
ones, " how utterly sorry I am that such 
a thing should have happened. You 
know that for months past I have not 
felt that the old fellow was safe, but 1 
feel now that he has come to such a hor- 
rible and treacherous end almost as if I 
might have had a hand in it myself." 

Carmine's surprise was so great thai 
she said nothing. She let her hands lie 
passive in his, looking down upon them 
and not as was her wont up in his face. 
When he released them she went and 
sat down quietly in a chair not far from 
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the window. She was deathly pale, her 
eyes black with pain and her mouth 
showing the signs of great agitation 
kept under control. 

" Poor old fellow ! I don't know how 
any one could do anything so horrible," 
Markham went on, sitting down again 
where he had been sitting before. " I 
don't wonder the major is so thoroughly 
upset about it as he is." 

" Oh, I have never seen him so com- 
pletely knocked over," said Mrs. Drum- 
mond, " in fact, he is more than that — 
he is furious. He declares that if he 
can possibly find the culprit, he will 
visit him with every punishment he can 
possibly bring down upon him. And I 
am sure he will. Old Maxsie was such 
a favourite of his. We have had him 
ever since he was a puppy of six weeks 
old. For my own part I really feel as 
if I had lost a child, I do indeed. And, 
by the bye, Carmine, Cook has been 
telling Simpson that she heard some- 
body creeping about here last night. I 
never heard a sound, but then I slept 
like a top, and Leila, who came in just 
now, said that she did the same but that 
you slept very badly. Did you hear 
any one go past?" 
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There was a moment's silence, then 
Carmine raised her eyes and looked full 
at Dick Markham. 

" No," she said deliberately, " I heard 
nothing." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



"TWO CAKES, DICK." 



The preparations for Leila Drum- 
mond's wedding went merrily on, and 
in the fuss occasioned by the constant 
arrival of parcels, the coming and going 
of dressmakers, the continual calls of 
friends interested in the approaching 
event and the frequent visits of the ex- 
pectant bridegroom, the tragedy of 
Maxsie's death passed sooner than it 
might otherwise have done into the 
things that have been. It is natural 
enough even in the deepest tragedies of 
life. One only lives one day at a time, 
and, when an event has come and gone, 
every hour that goes by does something 
to heal the wound, something to oblit- 
erate the scar, something to deaden the 
pain which when the blow fell was ap- 
parently insupportable. We so often 
say, " I cannot go on living. I cannot 
endure it. It will kill me. This is my 
death-blow !** But we do go on living, 
we learn to endure what is, it does not 

kill us and we presently find that our 
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death-blow is yet to be struck by an- 
other hand— not a hand in the past, but 
a hand in time to come. And so. be- 
fore the time of Leila's wedding ar- 
rived, Maxsie had passed into no more 
than a mere remembrance to be recalled 
sometimes with a thrill of tenderness 
or a shudder of pity, and only in two 
hearts did there linger any real sus- 
tained feeling. The one was the heart 
of his master, Major Drummond, the 
other was that of the young girl, Car- 
mine. And how different were the 
feelings of these two! The heart of 
the man, whose faithful friend Maxsie 
had been for so many years, bubbled 
over with righteous indignation, a feel- 
ing in which seethed together regret 
for the lost companion and fury that so 
g^eat a liberty should have been taken 
with one of his entourage. Of the two 
perhaps the latter feeling predominated 
— yes, it was such a liberty to have 
taken with him, and woe betide him 
who had done the deed, if ever that 
deed should come to light. In the 
heart of Carmine was only grief, grief 
for the dear dead thing whom she had 
known all her life, with whom she had 
played as a wee babe and a little child, 
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who had loved her wholly, devotedly, 
with faithful doggy affection so unlike 
any other affection which we meet with 
in this life. 

And yet, a still sorer grief had filled 
the loyal young heart almost to burst- 
ing, for she had not only lost a faithful 
companion, she had lost the greatest 
friend of her whole life ; she had gained 
in the place of these two an awful, tor- 
turing, cruel secret, one which at times 
threatened to overwhelm her, one which 
every now and again weighed so heavily 
upon her soul, filled her whole nature 
with such surpassing bitterness that 
there came moments wherein she felt 
that she must shriek it aloud to the four 
winds of heaven, when she felt that she 
must tell somebody, that she must have 
some one to share such a burden of woe 
and desolation. For Dick Markham 
had been the friend of her heart ever 
since the first day that he had joined 
the Red Horse. Curiously enough, it 
was a friendship about which neither 
had ever been chaffed, although in such 
a community chaff is an everyday dish 
and is meted out very freely upon every 
possible occasion. Somehow from the 
very first Dick Markham had seemed to 
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belong to the major's little daughter, 
and partly because of her g^ave ways, 
her simple old-fashioned manners and 
her solemn eyes, and partly because 
Dick himself had always treated her as 
a friend and an equal without indulging 
in any nonsense of a semi-sentimentat 
kind, the friendship had been recog- 
nized as a friendship and nobody had 
tried to make more or less of it. And 
now that was all at an end. She never 
looked at him without seeing the word 
" Liar J" written in letters of flame across 
his brow, every word that fell from his 
lips carried to her ears a story of un- 
truth and of deceit, everything that he 
did seemed false, everything that he 
said sounded untrue. To her he was a 
living lie, and she alone possessed the 
knowledge that it was so. It was a ter- 
rible burden to be laid upon a girl's 
young shoulders, but the one thought 
uppermost and dominant in her mind 
was that the knowledge must be kept, 
that she must not betray him. Her 
friend was dead, but she was loyal to 
her old friendship, even in the first bit- 
terness of her awakening. 

Now naturally the most difficult part 
of the plan of action which Carmine 
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had laid down for herself was to hide 
the new state of affairs from her own 
family. She had an instinctive feeling 
that, if she were suddenly to cut herself 
off from Dick, her mother would be sure 
to think that she was bearing him a 
mean grudge for his previous distrust 
of Maxsie, or else she would jump 
straight to the conclusion that she sus- 
pected him of having been the one to 
give the fatal dose, and if once she had 
her thoughts turned in that direction, 
Carmine felt convinced her mother 
would soon ferret out the whole truth. 
In that case, so far as the regiment was 
concerned, Dick Markham*s life would 
be at an end; so she was obliged to 
tread warily, upon eggs as it were, try- 
ing to seem just the same as before to 
"Dick and yet with her whole soul re- 
volting against him. 

A few days before the wedding, Oli- 
ver Carrington brought her a present. 
It was a heart-shaped locket suspended 
from a fine gold chain ; on one side was 
engraven his initials and Leila's with 
the date of the wedding day and on the 
other was her own monogram in tur- 
quoise and diamonds. It happened that 
Dick Markham was there when the pre- 
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sentation was made, and as he took it in 
turn, he put out his hand to Carmine and 
drew her down upon the arm of his chair. 

" What did I tell you?" he cried, gaily. 

" I don't know," said Carmine, " you 
have told me many things." 

"Ah, but things that came true. 
Didn't I tell you that Carrington 
wouldn't give you a watch for being 
bridesmaid?" 

"Yes," said Carmine, rather unwil- 
lingly, "yet, you did tell me so." 

" Well, and it came true." 

"Only because you knew that you 
were going to give me a watch your- 
self," said she, very soberly. It was 
hateful to her to have the watch re- 
called. It stood in its case on her 
dressing-table, and she hated the sight 
of it, she hated to be reminded of it, 
she hated to have others reminded that 
it was in her possession. Even that 
might be enough to set her mother's 
mind in a conjecture. 

"By the bye, Carmine," she said, 
looking up as if a new idea had but just 
presented itself to her, " you never wear 
your watch now." 

" I have not worn it lately, Mother," 
said Carmine steadily. 
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"But why don't you, dear?** Mrs. 
Drummond asked. 

For a moment Carmine was the per- 
sonification of her own name, then the 
colour faded out of her cheeks leaving 
them deadly pale. " At first," she said, 
" I felt as if I must wear it every day^ 
but now I think that it might get 
broken." 

She was still sitting upon the arm of 
Markham's chair, for his fingers had 
closed lightly round her arm just above 
the elbow and she would not seem as if 
she wished of conscious purpose to re- 
move it. At Mrs. Drummond' s words 
he pressed her arm a little, or, to speak 
more truly, gave it a little shake, an 
action of absolute friendliness. 

" What a careful little soul it is !" he 
said with a laugh. " But you had better 
break it and enjoy it." 

And Carmine's heart there rang an 
echo— "Enjoy it!" 

But still, it never occurred to Mark- 
ham that there was any real change in 
her, and he genuinely believed that she* 
was leaving the watch unworn from 
prudential motives. Only Mrs. Drum- 
mond thought that there was something 
beneath the surface, and she took an 
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opporttinity of going into the girl's bed- 
room and of examining the watch to 
see whether any harm had come to it. 
But, no ; it was there in its case on Car- 
mine's dressing-table just where it had 
stood from the first day that it had 
come into her possession. She turned 
the winder a few times — ves, it was 
going. How strange, when the child 
had coveted such an ornament so long, 
that she should prefer not to wear it 
now that she possessed it ! " Carmine is 
an odd child," said Mrs. Drummond to 
herself, as she laid the case back in its 
place, " she is an odd child. But there 
is much more in her than in Leila. 
Leila is shallow compared to Carmine." 
And Carmine in turn came and looked 
at the watch, her eyes dewy with tears, 
her heart full of grief. "Oh, Dick, 
Dick, how could you do it?" her thoughts 
ran. "I have to tell lie after lie for 
your sake, and you don't seem even to 
care!" She put the watch back in its 
case without noticing that it was going, 
and then she went to the open window 
and stood there thinking of that dread- 
ful night, thinking of how near to dis- 
covery she had gone, or others had 
gone, thinking how difficult it would be 
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in the time to come, wondering whether 
she should have to break her resolve 
and wear the watch after all. It was a 
cruel burden for a mere child to carry. 

So the days passed over — dragged 
over, for Carmine, and at last that of 
Leila's wedding dawned. I have not 
space to tell of the excitement and 
flurry of a wedding in camp. It was a 
pretty function, all the men in uniform, 
all the ladies in gala dresses, band play- 
ing cheerily, and a winsome bride led 
under an arch of crossed swords. Then 
a gay scramble of a breakfast with the 
shortest of speeches and the warmest 
of wishes, and a very gay best man es- 
corting an exceedingly solemn little 
bridesmaid. 

" Come and have some cake," said 
Dick Markham to Carmine, when the 
bride had passed into the dining-room, 
"and some day. Carmine, you and I 
will have a cake of our own." He looked 
at her with laughing eyes as he uttered 
the joking prediction. 

There was a moment's blank silence, 
then Carmine said in a level voice which 
was anything but indicative of the storm 
that was raging in her heart — " We 
shall have two cakes, Dick." 



CHAPTER IX. 

A QUESTION. 

Things never seemed to be quite the 
same between Sir Richard Markham 
and Carmine after the day of Leila 
Drummond's wedding. It was a long 
time before Dick Markham discovered 
that any rift had come between them, 
yet it had begun on the day of Maxsie's 
death and it widened insensibly and 
imperceptibly, but very surely, until 
he awoke to the true state of affairs 
with a g^eat pang and a chill sense of 
loss and disappointment. Did I say to 
the true state of affairs? Well, to the 
true state of affairs as they had come to 
be between them. You see, this young 
man and this young girl had been great 
chums, great friends, intimate friends, 
and for a long time after the wedding 
his manner remained exactly what it 
had been in the past, and with a view to 
hiding the full truth from her father, 
hers was as near a reflection of the past 
as her honest soul could make it. It 
was a dreadful time for Carmine. Once 
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or twice Dick asked her why she did 
not wear her watch, and her mother 
wondered at her prudence in not doing 
so. " I should only break it," she said, 
in answer to his inquiries, and in order 
that she might seem consistent, she 
never once wore the locket and chain 
which Carrington had given her on. the 
occasion of her sister's wedding. The 
two cases stood on her dressing-table 
side by side, but they were never taken 
to view the outer world. 

"It is strange how little Carmine 
cares for jewelry," said her mother to 
the major when her fifteenth birthday 
came round again, " she has that charm- 
ing watch Sir Richard gave her and that 
lovely locket Oliver gave her for being 
bridesmaid, and she never wears either 
of them. I really don't know what yon 
had better buy for her." 

" Oh, I think I had better give her a 
fiver," said the major; "then she can 
buy what she likes with it." 

" Well, perhaps it would be a good 
plan." 

"I don't think," said he, "that she 
and Markham are such good friends as 
thev used to be." 

" Well, dear, it is quite as well. They 
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vrete such very gfeat friends, and of 
course she is now too old to be quite 
such great friends with any young man, 
and she is much too young to be any 
other kind of friend. I think it is only 
the natural reserve of a girl gpfowing 
up. He seems just the same." 

" Oh, yes, he is the same. He is a 
good sort, is Markham. 1 like him bet- 
ter every day that goes by. I like him 
better than Catrington, you know." 

" Well, I always did,** said Mrs. Drum- 
mond, half apologeticall3% "but, of 
course, as long as Leila is satisfied we 
needn't trouble about it." 

"Oh, no — no, but I like Markham 
much the best of the two, much the 
best. Still, as you say, Kitty, it is per- 
haps quite as well that this tremendous 
friendship has cooled down a little. If 
they had gone on they would have 
wanted to be married by this Hme, and 
really, Leila was very young to be mar- 
ried. I hope Carmine won't take it into 
her head to want to be married a day 
earlier than Leila was." 

"Oh, dear, I hope not," said Mrs. 
Drummond. "I should like Carmine 
to wait a few years." 

" Well, my dear, you have created a 
7 
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precedent, so if a husband comes along 
and she wants to marry him you can't 
object on the score of her age. You 
should have thought of that before you 
let Carrington carry oflE Leila." 

"I suppose I should. However, we 
needn't bridge over //w/ trouble, Tom. 
It will be time enough to think of that 
when the husband has declared him- 
self." 

Markham himself discovered nothing 
of the truth until the day of Carmine's 
birthday arrived. He had given her a 
present on that occasion each year since 
he had first joined the regiment, and on 
this occasion he presented her with a 
slender bangle set with a single pearl. 
She found it with the rest of her pres- 
ents on the breakfast table. She had a 
goodly collection. There was a letter 
with a five-pound note in it from her 
father, a dozen beautifully embroidered 
handkerchiefs in a box from her mother, 
a new riding-whip from Roy, a very 
smart birthday book from the two little 
boys, and a charming fan from Leila]and 
Oliver Carrington; there was a little 
gilt and tortoise-shell clock in the form 
of a horse-shoe from another of the un- 
married officers, a sovereign from an 
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aunt, and a dozen pairs of gloves from 
an uncle, while various smaller objects 
made up a fine show. But somehow, 
that bangle, with its single pearl set in 
a curious claw of gold, took away all 
the pleasure of Carmine's birthday. 
She looked at it and handed it to her 
mother without one single word of com- 
ment; her mother, on the contrary, 
exclaimed aloud at the good taste and 
beaut^'' of the simple present. " Really, 
Sir Richard has wonderful taste," she 
said, holding it a little away the better 
to see it. " It is the very thing for a 
girl of your age, Carmine, and yet it io 
so good tnat you will be able to wear it 
all your life. I call it a beautiful gift." 

" Oh, yes, Mother, it is very beauti- 
ful. It is very kind of Dick," said Car- 
mine. She tried hard to throw some- 
thing like enthusiasm into her voice, 
something of the enthusiasm that would 
have been there- only a year before. 

The mother's quick ears, however, 
caught the new note in the girl's tones. 
" You don't seem a bit pleased, dear," 
she said, half hesitatingly. " Why, 
when I was your age, I should have 
gone into raptures over such a present. 
You seem to take it quite as a matter of 
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course — quite coldly. It is very odd, 
Carmine." 

" I don't think so, Mother. I am very 
much pleased with it, I am delighted 
with it," said Carmine, steadily, but her 
voice expressed neither pleasure nor 
delight, and she laid the case down 
again and cut the string of the next 
packet that came to hand. 

"You hkven't even tried it on. Car- 
mine," said Mrs. Drummond almost 
nervously. 

" Oh, didn't I? I— I will," said Car- 
mine, and forthwith she took up the 
case again and, taking the bangle from 
it, slipped it on to her wrist. " It is a 
very beautiful thing. Mother. I am sure 
it is very kind of Dick. All the same, 
you know, I don't think he ought to 
give me these things. Couldn't you 
stop him in some way.>" 
But why, dear?" 

Well, we are no relations of his, he 
must get to feel it a bore to have to give 
me something every year, and I think 
you might give him a hint." 

"I couldn't possibly do that, Car- 
mine. After his having given you a 
birthday present each year since he 
joined the regiment, I could not." 
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" You might tell, him not to spend 
quite so much money over it," said Car- 
mine, opening the next packet with a 
perfectly grave face. 

Mrs. Drummond sighed. She could 
not understand Carmine at all, not at 
all. In her own young days she would 
have been almost wild had any one given 
her a present so exquisite, so dainty 
as this very bangle ; and yet Carmine, 
who was not at all precocious, not at 
all old-fashioned, not at all old for her 
years, seemed to take no pleasure in 
the possession of things that most girls 
would have regarded with a lively sat- 
isfaction. There was that watch — she 
never wore it, and Oliver Carrington's 
locket and chain, she never wore that 
either. How curious it was! Mrs. 
Drummond looked at her as a hen 
might look at a chicken that had sud- 
denly turned out a parroquet. 

Breakfast over. Carmine gathered her 
birthday offerings together and carried 
them as was her usual custom to a little 
tray upon a stand which stood in one 
corner of the drawing-room. She re- 
placed the bangle in its case and put it 
among the others ; then she went out by 
herself, for it was her invariable custom 
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to pay a visit on her birthdaj' morning 
to two old servants of her mother's who 
had married in the regiment. This 
took up the greater part of the morning, 
and after lunch she went for a ride with 
her father. They returned home about 
four o'clock, and Carmine went at once 
to change her habit for her usual dress. 
By the time she went into the drawing- 
room Jakes was just carrying in the tea 
And the sound of voices told her that 
visitors h^d already arrived. It was the 
regular thing for all their intimates in 
the regiment to call on Carmine's birth- 
day, and quite a dozen people were there 
already — Leila and Carrington, three 
married ladies, several children, and 
one or two of the junior officers. Some 
of them had brought little offerings 
with them, smart boxes of sweet^i. flow- 
ers, and one a beautiful kitten, a Per- 
sian of the exquisite colour known as 
golden tabby. Markham was not there, 
but he came in just as Carmine was 
cutting her smart birthday cake. He 
came straight across the room to the 
tea-table and, after greeting Mrs. Drum- 
mond, took both Carmine *s hands in his 
and wished her many happy returns of 
her birthday. " I see you are just cut- 
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ting the cake," he said. " I ate very lit- 
tle lunch that I might have an extra 
large slice." 

" You shall have two slices, if you 
like," said Carmine. 

" I daresay I shall like," he returned 
with a laugh, for like most young men 
he never pretended to have a soul above 
good things. As yet he had not discov- 
ered that Carmine was diflFerent to the 
Carmine of the previous year. He took 
possession of her in the same breezy 
way as he had always done, made her 
sit in a low chair and brought her tea 
and bread and butter and then a slice of 
her own birthday cake. He attended 
to himself at the same time and chat- 
tered away to her in perfect uncon- 
sciousness of the agony which was 
wringing her very soul. To all his 
nonsense she only replied by short sen- 
tences and with unmistakable con- 
straint. He noticed it at last. " Don't 
you feel well. Carmine?" he asked. 

" Oh. yes, thank you." 

" You look all right, but you seem 
dull and out of sorts. I fancied you 
might not be feeling quite the thing." 

" Oh, I am all right," she said, with- 
out looking at him. " I have been for a 
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ride with Father, and I went out this 
morning. You know I always go to see 
one or two people in the regiment on 
my birthday." 

** Yes, I know you do. Well, what 
$ort of a birthday have you had?" 

" Oh, very nice indeed, thank you." 

Sir Richard sat up straight with a 
curious kind of chill about him. " What 
is the matter, Carmine?" he asked at 
last. 

She started a little. "The matter? 
Oh, nothing." 

**Why have you turned so awfully 
polite all of a sudden?" 

"I hope I am always polite, Dick," 
she said, quite gravely. 

" Well, yes — yes. of course, your man- 
ners are beautiful. I don*t mean that, 
but is anything wrong?" 
Oh, no." 

Your *Oh, no' sounds uncommonly 
like 'Oh, yes,' " said he. 

" Really? Won't you have some more 
cake?" said Carmine, with a little ges- 
ture toward the tea-table. 

He was not proud, he got up and 
fetched himself another slice of cake, 
and as he sat down again it suddenly 
occurred to him that she had never 
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thanked him for the present he had sent 
her. Now the year before — only a year 
before — she had met him just as he 
came into the house, she had positively 
flown to him and had given him a rough 
hug as she might have given to an elder 
brother. " My dear old Dick, how per- 
fectly lovely and sweet of you to send 
me this beautiful watch. It is the very 
thing that I most wanted. That was 
what you meant by saying that Oliver 
Carrington would not give me a watch 
for his wedding present. I couldn't 
imagine how you knew anything about 
it. Of course, I would much rather 
have it from you than from Oliver. 1 
shall wear it always !" It all came back 
to him then and with it came the un- 
palatable truth that he had never seen 
her wear it, or to be quite correct, that 
he had not seen her wear it for a very 
long time. He looked at her keenly. 
She sat well back in her chair, making 
quite a business of drinking a cup of 
tea. " Carmine," he said gently, " are 
you not going to show me your pres- 
ents?" 

" Oh, yes," she replied, " of course." 
She gave him her cup to put down upon 
the table and then led him to the cornet 
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where the array of presents stood. 
There was a chair near, on which Dick 
seated himself. Carmine, on the con- 
trary, stood upright and handed him 
one gift after another, wondering the 
while how she was going to thank him 
for that which he had sent her. 

"Why don't you sit down?** he 
asked. 

" Oh, I would rather stand up. I like 
standing." 

" It's very unsociable," said Dick, 
wondering what in the world could be 
wrong. 

" Oh, no, not at all ; I would sit 
if I wanted to — and — Dick, I haven't 
thanked you yet for your present to me. 
It was awfully good of you to remem- 
ber my birthday." 

The words struck him like a douche 
of cold water. Their comer was well 
screened by a tall arrangement for 
photographs and several palms in big 
china pots. Instinctively he caught the 
hand nearest to him. 

" Carmine," he said, '*I am quite sure 
that something is wrong with you, that 
something is wrong between us. What 
is it?" 

She turned and looked at him. 
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"I would rather not talk about it," 
she said, under her breath. 

" I have offended you in some way. 
My dear, you must know perfectly well 
that I would do anything in the world 
rather than ofEend you. This has been 
going on for ever so long, but I never 
seem to have realized it until now. 
What is it?" 

" I can't talk about it," said Carmine. 

" But surely it is only something that 
can be explained. I am quite uncon- 
scious of anything I have done which 
could in any way change you or annoy 
you. We have always been such great 
friends, Carmine, and somehow we do 
not seem to be friends any more. I 
don't know why, but you evidently do. 
It isn't fair to cherish something against 
me and to keep me in the dark." 

"I would rather not talk about it," 
said Carmine. "It is my — my birth- 
day. Perhaps I am changed, perhaps 
you are changed too. One cannot al- 
ways be the same; things alter one." 

" What things?" he asked. 

She wanted to tell him, but somehow 
she could not find words in which to 
convey to him that it was Maxsie's dead 
body, which lay between them, to tell 
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him that she had kept silence only for 
the sake of shielding him from her 
father's anger, if he should know what 
she knew — that his was the hand that 
had sent Maxsie to his death. And 
while she was hesitating her mother's 
voice came to them from the other side 
of the screen of photographs and big 
palms. 

"My mother wants me," she said, 
simply, and Markham sat down won- 
dering what in the wide world she could 
possibly have in her mind. 



CHAPTER X. 

A DANGEROUS SUBJECT. 

That conversation so unintentionally 
interrui)ted was never taken up again. 
Times enough, Dick Markham won- 
dered and wondered what the child 
could possibly have meant, what she 
could have in her mind, what could 
have happened to so completely break 
the friendship which had been one of 
the charms of his every-day life. But 
something in the simple dignity of Car- 
mine's manner prevented him, even 
when quite alone with her, as occasion- 
ally he happened to find himself, from 
asking for a more detailed explanation. 
She was outwardly just the same to 
him, she called him Dick as she had 
always done, and others did not seem to 
notice the constraint to which he now 
could not shut his eyes. It was there 
always, but when they were alone a 
curious sort of formality seemed to 
overspread her like a mantle. After a 

few weeks his distress at the new state 
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of affairs was so great that he at length 
appealed to her mother. 

"Do you know," said Mrs. Drum- 
mond, when she had heard what he had 
to say, " that I too noticed it. I spoke 
to the major about it not very long ago." 

"What does it mean, Mrs. Drum- 
mond?" 

" Well, to tell you the truth," said she, 
very kindly, "I don't think it means 
anything at all except that Carmine is 
fifteen now and, like many young girls 
who are getting out of their baby ways, 
she begins to be impressed with a sense 
of her own dignity. I don't believe it 
is anything else." 

" Why does she never wear the watch 
that I gave her?" 

" I don't know," said Mrs. Drummond, 
feeling all at once that there might be 
something in it. "Perhaps you have 
unconsciously offended her; young 
things are so touchy. If I were you I 
would take no notice, I would leave the 
child alone and let her come round her- 
self. After all, you know, Sir Richard, 
she could hardly go on quite as she 
used to do." 

" Why not?" 

"Well, you used to be such great 
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friends — I mean if this curious little air 
of reserve hadn't grown upon Carmine, 
1 must have had some say in the mat- 
ter. One can let a child of ten — eleven 
— twelve run about almost wild, but one 
cannot let a girl who is getting on for 
sixteen do quite the same things." 

" No — I see what you mean, but still, 
we might have been friends just the 
same, and I feel that something has 
happened, something has come be- 
tween us. She has something on her 
mind." 

"Truly, I don't think so," said the 
mother. "Still you might be right, 
and, in any case, the wisest thing to do 
is to take no notice. If by the time her 
next birthday comes round you are no 
more friendly than you seem to be just 
now, leave her out or send her some- 
thing too trifling to be noticeable. 
Don't give her jewelry — that bangle 
you gave her was much too handsome 
for a child of her age." 

" I didn't think it too handsome for 
Carmine," said he, a little wistfully. 

"No, I know you didn't. You are 
too generous. You are much too kind 
to Carmine. Neglect her a little, send 
her a box of sweeties or a bunch of 
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flowers. Don't give her anything so 
handsome again.*' 

So the two friends dirifted into the 
new state of affairs. Markham was 
disturbed and disappointed, but it was 
not the trouble to him that th« breach 
had become to Carmine. She had on 
that memorable birthday gave him what 
she meant to be a plain hint of the truth. 
He had asked her to tell him plainly 
what it was that had come between 
them. She wanted to say, " It is Max- 
sie who has come between us," but, 
at the last moment, her nerve failed 
her and she put off the question with 
a polite disclaimer, a disclaimer much 
too polite for a child of fifteen years 
old. 

After her mother called to her and 
after Markham had left the chair in the 
comer and gone back into the middle 
of the room, a gentleman came in, as 
he said, for a slice of Carmine's birth- 
day cake, and he said to her jokingly, 
" I saw you footing it along this morn- 
ing at a tremendous pace; you were 
going up towards the heath. I called 
after you, but your wits were in the 
clouds and you took no more notice of 
me than if I had been a dummy." 
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"I never saw you," said Carmine, 
looking up at him with innocent eyes. 

"No, I know you never saw me. 
Your thoughts were a thousand miles 
away at least. I wanted to tell you 
nothing very important, only that I 
should turn up as usual this afternoon. 
Where were you going?" 

" I was going," said Carmine, deliber- 
ately, " to see Maxsie's grave." As she 
spoke, she glanced aside straight into 
Morkham's eyes. 

" Ah, poor old Maxsie," he chimed in. 
"They buried him up on the heath, 
didn't they? Poor old fellow!" and 
then he gave a sigh and turned away 
and Carmine's heart went lower down 
than ever. That scrap of careless con- 
versation clinched the feeling in her 
heart that Dick Markham was acting a 
part the whole time, that he understood 
perfectly well the exact nature of the 
coldness which had arisen between 
them. The bangle, beautiful as it was, 
gjave her no pleasure. That very even- 
ing she took both bangle and watch and 
thrust them deep into a treasure box 
which fastened safely with lock and 
key. She did not want the sight of the 
velvet-covered cases on her table to re- 
8 
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mind her more often than need be of 
the dear friend whom she had lost. 

So the pleasant summer days wore 
on, and although Markham did not give 
up his visits to Mrs. Drummond, yet 
they were visits to lilrs. Drummond and 
no longer in any sense to Carmine. It 
was not likely, of course, that a young 
man would quarrel with a child; the 
child had taken some fancy into her 
head, the old charming friendship was 
at an end, and he acquiesced. He was 
perfectly friendly to her and treated her 
with extreme courtesy, but they were 
no longer anything to each other. I 
can scarcely express to you the pain 
that these visits gave to Carmine. 
jriJvery time that she saw Dick served to 
make the burden of her secret more 
tieavy to carry, served to shatter her 
raith in human-kind more completely, 
served to make her regret more bitterly 
the sweet frank fri sndship of the days 
that were gone by. She grew to dread 
tne kiight of him, never to hate him, 
never eveii to dislike him — that, with all 
her old devotion to Maxsie, with all her 
disappointmtrnt and regret for the past, 
she could never do — but the fact that 
she liked him, .^till liked him just the 
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same as she had always done only made 
the task which she had set herself a 
more difficult one to fulfil. 

When summer had fairly set in, the 
major took his wife and family down to 
the nearest seaside place, and having 
stayed a week with them there left 
them to enjoy the delights of a summer 
holiday. There they remained until 
the middle of September, during the 
greater part of which time the regiment 
was exceedingly hard-worked, having, 
as some of the youngsters declared, 
crammed more inspections and reviews 
into a given time than any two cavalry 
regiments had ever been known to cram 
into the same period before. During a 
part of the time Leila Carrington was 
with them, and she once or twice spoke 
to her mother of the great alteration 
which had taken place in Carmine. " I 
never saw a girl so altered as Carmine 
in my life," she said one day when they 
were sitting on the promenade and Car- 
mine had gone sedately off to the 
library to change her mother's books, 
" I never saw anybody so altered in my 
life. She used to be such a hoyden, so 
gay, such a bright creature, and now 
she is as solemn as one's grandmother. 
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I used to think, Mother, that she wculd 
be a regular flirt when she grew up, but 
I don't now. I believe she will be as 
dull as ditch water." 

"Oh, let us hope not," said Mrs. 
Drummond, smiling ; " I always thought 
that there was a great deal in Carmine, 
great depth of feeling and great force 
of character, and my prediction seems 
to me to be coming true. I think it is 
just as well she is not inclined to be 
flirty, and then, you know, dear, she is 
making great progress with her lessons 
and she has improved marvellously with 
the piano." 

"Oh, Carmine is clever enough. I 
was not speaking of her incapacity. 
Mother," cried Mrs. Carrington, quickly. 
" I was only thinking of her disposition, 
which seems to be so very different." 

"Ah, well, young things do change, 
and Carmine is just at the age when a 
change is most apparent. She is a 
dear, sweet, good child ; I never have a 
word of fault to find with her : not. dear, 
that I ever had fault to find with you ; 
indeed, she reminds me very much of 
what you were at her age. You were 
always a solemn young lady, who took 
life very seriously." 
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" Ah, but then I always did, I took 
life seriously when I was a mere child 
— a baby. I was a solemn baby, you 
know, Mother; you have told me so 
many times." 

" Yes. so you were. You are much 
less solemn now than you were at any 
time before you were married. And 
perhaps when Carmine is married she 
will bloom out again into her old gaiety 
and lightheartedness." 

" I am sure I hope she will," said Mrs. 
Carrington, "more especially if she 
happens to marry into the regiment; 
though all the same the very pro- 
nounced affair between her and Dick 
Markham seems to be off." 

" Oh, completely off," returned Mrs. 
Drummond, immediately, "and not 
through his fault, either. Really, it 
has been most curious. Do you know 
he was quite distressed about it, but 
Carmine is firm, she won't talk about 
him. She is civil to him and that's all." 
And he spoke to you of it?" 
Oh, my dear, yes, long ago. He 
feels quite sure that he has done some- 
thing to offend Carmine. I cannot get 
her to say anything about it. Of 
course, I only mentioned it once or 
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twice in a very oiBE-hand and casual way 
because I didn't want her to think I had 
been talking her over, even with Sir 
Richard. However she wouldn't allow 
that there was anything except that she 
was older and that she does not feel the 
same. It is quite as well. She couldn't 
possibly have gone on as a child friend 
much longer — not as we happened to be 
in the same regiment. It would have 
been different if he had only come for 
visits now and again, but this daily in- 
tercourse would have made it quite im- 
possible. I must have sent Carmine to 
school, or kept him very much at arm's 
length. So that, really, I don't worry 
about it. I think it is all for the best, 
and as for the future — well, it seems 
preposterous even to think of the future 
of a child not yet sixteen. Besides, 1 
don't want Carmine to marry as young 
as you did." 

Why not?" asked Leila, quickly. 

Oh, my dear, it has turned out very 
well in your case so far, but it might 
not do as well another time." 

" I wonder," said Leila, " whether she 
will eventually marry Dick Markham." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SOMETHING BEHIND. 

At the end of September the Dnim- 
mond family went back to Chertsey 
Camp. They were by no means sorry 
to do so. As Mrs. Drummond remarked 
when she once more set foot in the 
smart little hut, " After all, one's home 
is one's home, even though it is only in 
a hut in Chertsey Camp." After sea- 
side lodgings everything looked very 
bright, very spick and span and home- 
like, and during the two or three days 
following "their return the little draw- 
ing-room was crowded with callers bent 
upon giving the wanderers a hearty 
welcome home. Among them came a 
man who was staying in camp for a few 
days, a man who had been in the regi- 
ment years and years and had left at 
the end of his command, and with whom 
Mrs. Drummond had been great friends. 
He came as a real surprise to her, and 
she jumped up impulsively and wel- 
comed him as warmly as Carmine had 
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ever welcomed Dick Markham in the 
by-gone days. 

"My dear Colonel Somers," she ex- 
claimed, " what a surprise ! And what a 
pleasure to see you. I had no idea you 
were within a hundred miles of us." 

" I am actually staying in the Camp. 
I am staying for a few days with Colo- 
nel Manfield," he replied. 

" And when did you come?" 

" Oh, I came last evening. I wonder 
Drummond didn't tell you." 

*' He has never been in. He is on a 
court-martial. I have not seen him 
since he went out first thing this morn- 
ing. Of course, he would have told me 
if he had been home. Well, and how 
do you think we are looking?" 

" Just as charming, just as handsome 
as ever," said Colonel Somers, dropping 
his voice and looking at her admiringly. 

" Ah, it is very pretty of you to say 
that, but I am afraid I have grown very 
old since you were one of us. I feel 
very old and I look very old." 

" You look very charming," said Colo- 
nel Somers. 

"Yes, yes, I know, but very old all 
the same. Why do you know that I 
have got a married daughter? I might 
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be a grandmother, only she has spared 
me that infliction so far." 

** So I am told : in fact, I met the hus- 
band — your son-in-law. how funny it 
sounds ! — this morning at luncheon and 
I suppose I shall see her here this after- 
noon — Leila, I mean, or shall I be ex- 
pected to call her Mrs. Camngton now?" 

"I don't think so. Colonel. I don't 
think so. Ah. here is Carmine. Car- 
mine, who is this?" 

" Why, Colonel Somers !" exclaimed 
Carmine, "who ever expected to see 
you! Oh, I am pleased to see you. 
When did you come? How long are 
you going to stay?" 

" I came last night, Missie ; I am going 
to stay a few days — a week, if I am 
made very welcome everywhere and 
everybody is really and truly glad to 
see me." 

*' Oh, we are " cri^^ Carmine, smiling 
radiantly. " We are delighted to see 
you, are we not, Mother?" 

"Quite delighted," echoed Mrs. 
Drummond. " Oh, how do you do, Mr. 
Page? Ah, is that you. Sir Richard? 
How do you do? We are just begin- 
ning to talk over old times with Colo- 
nel Somers here." 
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" Then Page and I will feel very much 
out of it," said Sir Richard, as he took 
her hand. " Ah, Carmine, how do you 
dor 

'* Quite well, thank you, Dick," said 
Carmine, the smile dying away from 
her face. 

" So you must excuse us," said Mrs. 
Drummund, " you two, I mean, if our 
conversation is all *Have you forgot- 
ten?* or *Do you remember?* We were 
great friends, were we not. Colonel?" 

** Oh, great friends, the greatest of 
great friends. But, by the bye, Car- 
mine, where is the big dog?" 

"Maxsie?" said Carmine, the word 
dropping out as if it burnt her lips. 

" Yes, Maxsie, the big St. Bernard." 

" Maxsie is dead," said Carmine. 

Her tone was so peculiar that the old 
soldier turned and looked keenly at her. 
What happened?" he asked. 
He was murdered," said Carmine, 
bitterly. 

"Maxsie murdered! And who mur- 
dered him? He was one of the best 
fellows in the world." 

" So we thought," said Carmine ; " but 
others didn't agree with us and so Max- 
sie paid the penalty." 
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" But do you mean that- 
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" Maxsie was poisoned^ about a year 
and a half ago." 

" Poisoned ! What, here?" 

" Yes, here." 

" And by whom?" 

"It never came to light," said Car- 
mine. " Father was very angry, very, 
very angry, for Maxsie was his favour- 
ite, as you will remember he had been 
ever since he was a puppy of six weeks 
old. and he offered all sorts of rewards 
and held out all sorts of threats ; but it 
was of no use, he never found anything 
out." 

" Dear me ! Bless my soul ! What 
could have been anybody *s motive?" 

" That I cannot tell you," said Car- 
mine. " Oh, here is Daddy." 

The Major came in then accompanied 
by Leila and her husband, whom he had 
met at the gate, and as soon as Colonel 
Somers had spoken to Mrs. Carrington, 
he once more brought up the subject of 
the dog, Maxsie. 

" By the bye, Drummond, I am sorry 
to hear about old Maxsie. It was a sad 
end for the poor old fellow to come to." 

" Yes, it was that same," said the 
Major, with a short sigh. " I was very 
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much cut up about it at the time be- 
cause he was a particular friend of 
mine. I valued the dog beyond what 
, words can express, I assure you, I did." 

"But what could have been the 
motive?" 

" Ton my soul, I cannot tell. I im- 
agine it was some thief or another who 
meant to get in here, or who fancied 
that Maxsie might get in the way of his 
making his own of the mess silver. 
You see, we are not very far from the 
mess hut, and a big dog who was sud- 
denly started off baying would be very 
awkward for gentlemen of that per- 
suasion. Of course, they overreached 
themselves, for I have had a sentry 
posted- here ever since and there has 
been a double one put on at the mess 
hut." 

"And you never found out who it 
was?" 

" No, I never found out. By Jove, I 
would have let the beggar have it hot 
if I had done ! As it was, well, I was 
awfully upset about it at the time, but 
I don't know whether, taken on the 
whole, that it wasn't just as well. I 
missed the old fellow frightfully — oh. 
frightfully, more than I can tell you, 
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but he was very old, he was over six- 
teen, and he was getting a bit crusty, a 
bit cantankerous. I fancy he had some- 
thing wrong with him, because in his 
younger days if anybody trod on him 
he would get up and apologize to them ; 
then he began to expect you to apolo- 
gize to him. Of course, it was very 
rough for the poor old chap to be trod- 
den on, but still, he snapped once or 
twice at different people, and several 
of the fellows were in a fever about him 
and fancied he would be biting one of 
the children. And so, really, I don't 
know whether, poor old chap, it wasn't 
just as well." 

" Ah, well, if a dog has got anything 
the matter with him, of course it is 
really safer to have him gently put out 
of the way," said Colonel Somers; " but 
still, I am sorry — poor old fellow, I have 
a very kindly recollection of the old 
boy — and I am sorry that it was done 
as it was." 

Now not one word of this conversa- 
tion was lost upon Carmine. She was 
standing hard by — ^you couldn't get very 
far away in the scant proportions of 
that room — and she overheard every 
word that was uttered. For the first 
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time in her life she knew what it was 
to feel a thrill of absolute anger against 
her father. So he had forgotten! 
Worse than that, he had come to think 
that this murder was just as well and 
was all for the best! Everybody had 
forgotten Maxsie excepting herself. 
Hers was the only heart which really 
remembered his long years of faithful 
affection and which still resented his 
cruel and unnecessary death. " It would 
have been time enough." her indignant 
thoughts ran, "to have had him put 
quietly out of the way if he had been 
proved to be sujffering from something 
that could not be cured. I wonder what 
Father would say if he knew who did 
it, that it was no thief, that it was one 
of his own friends, one of his own offi- 
cers. I wonder what he would say to 
that." She looked at Dick Markham 
curiously. She was not sure whether 
he had overheard what her father had 
said. He seemed quite unconscious 
and perfectly comfortable, but presently 
when she happened to find herself next 
him he said something which told her 
that he had overheard every word of 
what her father and Colonel Somers 
had been speaking of. 
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** I quite agree with the major, Car- 
mine," he said, quietly. 

" About what?" she asked. 

"About old Maxsie. Ever so long 
before I wanted him to have him thor- 
oughly examined by a vet. , for I really 
don't believe that he was very safe. 
The best-tempered dogs do get most 
fearfully cantankerotis in their old age 
or if they have any particular disease 
upon them, and I have always thought 
that it was just as well, though it might 
have been more kindly managed." 

For one moment the indignant blood 
of her whole body all seemed to surge 
up into her face, then the tide receded 
leaving her blanched and shaking. 

" So you really approve of his mur- 
der?" she said briefly, and then turned 
away. 

Markham sat looking after her in as- 
tonishment. How changed she v/as, 
she, who had been such a dear little 
chum to him, such a good friend, so 
joyous and light of heart! She had 
grown almost morose, and he fancied 
that she might be brooding over the 
death of the great dog which had been 
so thoroughly a member of the Drum- 
mond family. As for Carmine, she 
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moved about during the rest of that 
afternoon in a state of suppressed fury 
such as no one suspected, Dick Mark- 
ham least of all. How dared he air his 
opinions to her ! Of course, he did not 
know that she knew how he had crept 
like a thief in the night and had laid 
the poison trap ready to bring about 
Maxsie*s end; but to come here and tell 
her, who did know, that it might have 
been managed more kindly! Oh, it 
was too much, it was too much. Why, 
it could hardly have been managed 
more cruelly, more i/«kindly! And 
the great tears rose in her eyes at the 
thought of what Maxsie must have suf- 
fered during the long hours that had 
gone by before any one discovered the 
state that he was in. 

" Carmine is quite growing up," said 
Colonel Somers to Mrs. Drummond, 
presently. 

" Oh, yes, quite growing up. And 
such a young lady, you know — I meat), 
she is but a little over fifteen though 
she looks sixteen at least, but so quiet 
and so reserved, so different from what 
she was a year or two ago. I have 
never seen anybody alter so much as 
Carmine." 
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" She is growing very handsome," said 
the Colonel. 

" Oh, very handsome. Perhaps I say 
it who shouldn't, but I have eyes and I 
know how handsome she is. I always 
feel, you know, Colonel, that we are 
very fortunate in our children. It must 
be a dreadful aiffliction to have children 
who are ugly or uncouth — or stupid." 

" How could Mrs. Drummond " 



" Oh, yes, I know all that ; of course 
one was bound to have young Venuses 
and so on — oh, I know ; still, it is very 
satisfactory to me that the inevitable 
has happened." 

" And you like Leila's husband. You 
like Leila's marriage?*' 

" Yes, we all like him very well. I 
don't think that we are as devoted to 
him as Leila is, but then that is not 
necessary. I cannot say that he was 
quite my favourite in the regiment, or 
that I would have married him if I had 
been in Leila's place, but, after all, it 
is Leila who has married him, and if she 
is satisfied — as she certainly is — there 
is no occasion for us to think about the 
matter." 

What sort of a soldier is he?" 
Oh, very good. I think not the 
9 
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smartest soldier in the regiment, but 
Leila is supremely satisfied, so that I 
really don't think any of us can have a 
word to say one way or the other." 

The commanding officer came in 
presently, but only stayed for a few 
minutes. He told Mrs. Drummond that 
she was more than welcome home again, 
that she had been very much missed and 
that he hoped she would not go away 
again for a very long time. And then 
the two ofl&cers walked across to the 
colonel's hut together. 

" Mrs. Drummond's little girl is grow- 
ing up a handsome girl, isn't she?" said 
Manfield to his g^iest. 

" Very, very handsome, but she looks 
to me not altogether happy. There is 
something behind that one doesn't like 
to see in a child's face. She used to be 
such a sunny little soul." 

" Well. I suppose the truth is the child 
is fast growing into a woman and she is 
getting older and graver. I don't know 
that life in Camp is altogether a good 
school for a young girl. There is no 
shutting them up in children's quarters 
with a governess and the maid-ser- 
vants. They are always en Evidence, 
always to the front, hearing everything 
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and seeing everything that goes on. 
Ton my soul, Somers, if I was a mar- 
ried man — which, thank Heaven, I am 
not — and had daughters — which, thank 
the Lord, I haven't — I would rather do 
anything than bring them up in the 
very thick of barrack life." 

Colonel Somers dug his elbow gaily 
into his companion's ribs. "Ah, old 
fellow, you know the old saw — 'Old 
maids* children and bachelors* wives 
are the best managed of any children 
and wives in the world. ' We shall see 
you married one of these days and 
flourishing round your drawing-room 
with a long-tailed baby. Then I shall 
remind you about shutting it up in chil- 
dren's quarters with a governess and a 
maid-servant." 

" You may," said Colonel Manfield 
darkly. 



CHAPTER XII. 

FLOODED OUT. 

The fine summer was unfortunately 
succeeded by an exceedingly wet au- 
tumn. The October of that year was 
considered the wettest month on record 
for fifty years past, and Chertsey Camp 
became gradually transformed from a 
smooth plain of beaten tracks with oases 
of turf and flowers dropped here and 
there into one vast quagmire. The 
huts were mostly unprovided with 
scrapers, but at the end of a week a 
perfect eruption of scrapers became ap- 
parent, for every hut had one placed at 
either entrance. 

*' I never saw such a prospect/* said 
Mrs. Drummond, as she stood at the 
window of the drawing-room and gazed 
through a haze of a steady falling rain 
across to the blurred vision of the mess 
hut. " I never saw such a day. Look 
at those puddles ! Look at those mud- 
banks, Carmine. There will be no get^ 
ting outside the door." 

132 
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" Oh, dear, no," said Carmine, coming 
to her mother's side and looking out 
also, "and it seems to me, Mother, as 
if it was going to rain forever. It looks 
as if it was settled in for the next six 
weeks. Jakes says," she went on, draw- 
ing little pictures on the window pane, 
" that once, a year or two ago, before 
we came, you know, the water all rose 
up through the drains and turned the 
whole camp into a great lake." 

" My dear /" cried Mrs. Drummond. 

" Yes, he says so; and the B block of 
officers' huts was just impassable, they 
couldn't get in or out, they had to have 
a bridge made — planks and trestles and 
things." 

" Oh, my dear child, I hope nothing 
of that kind will happen whilst we are 
here. It makes one think of typhoid 
and such things." 

"Oh, I believe they had typhoid," 
said Carmine. " Jakes says he remem- 
bers it quite well because he had a 
brother in the 8th Hussars and they 
were at Chertsey Camp when it hap- 
pened. He was actually staying in the 
town with his brother — I mean, he was 
staying in the town to see his brother, 
who was in camp here." 
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"How dreadful!" said Mrs. Dnim- 
mond, with a shiver. 

" I asked Jakes whether this hut was 
all right. He said he fancied it was, so 
that we shall be safe enough unless 
something very extraordinary should 
happen, but — oh, it is horrid, isn't it?" 

" Perfectly dreadful," cried her 
mother. " Well, there is one good 
thing, that Leila's hut stands higher 
than this, so that they are safe enough. 
We shall be flooded out before thev 
will. Does Jakes think that there is 
any chance of it?" 

" Yes, he does. Mother. He says the 
water is rising, and that if it goes on 
rising as persistently as it has done that 
we are bound to be flooded out — or at 
least, a part of us." 

" I most sincerely hope not. It will 
mean such a lot of extra trouble, so 
much expense, so much illness. How 
thankful I am that we stand fairly 
high." 

And in truth Jakes* prediction did 
come true. The water steadily de- 
scended on the one hand and the water 
steadily ascended on the other, one 
came from the heavens, the other from 
the drains, and the result was that 
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within a few days three parts of the 
Cavalry Lines in Chertsey Camp were 
under water. Now Mrs. Drummond 
was in all respects a thorough soldier's 
wife. " Mine is thine" is a motto greatly 
in use in the camaraderie of a regiment, 
and she, having two bedrooms to spare, 
at once invited Dick Markham and an- 
other young officer living in his block 
to come and make themselves at home 
in her hut. The two little boys, Jackie 
and Tony, had just gone to a prepara- 
tory school for Harrow — well, a pre- 
paratory school for a preparatory 
school, I should be more correct in 
saying — and for the present she was not 
expecting Roy to put in an appearance 
at home. As these two young men, 
Dick Markham and another subaltern 
called Creville, both had low-lying huts, 
they were but too glad to take advan- 
tage of so kind an offer, and were soon 
installed with their kits and a good 
many of their belongings in the vacant 
rooms of the senior major's hut. To 
Carmine it was pain intolerable to have 
Dick Markham coming in and out with 
the right of one who is thoroughly at 
home. It was not the sharp pain that 
she had suffered long before, but the 
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more miserable, duller aching of con- 
tinued intercourse with one with whom 
she had been on terms of closest friend- 
ship and with whom she was now only 
just on speaking terms. They of course 
lived as usual at the mess and only fre- 
quented the drawing-room when after- 
noon tea was going, not always, indeed, 
turning up even for that, for Mrs. 
Drummond had in giving the invitation 
clearly expressed her wish that they 
should consider themselves perfectly 
free and not in any way bound by the 
duties of guests to a hostess. Still, 
they were in and out all day long, and 
to Carmine the situation was a very 
painful one. 

And still the rains descended and still 
the floods came up the drain-pipes. The 
engineers came and looked and made 
suggestions which in due course were 
forwarded to what is known as the 
proper quarter, but these had no effect 
upon the inundations, and one after an- 
other of the officers who occupied the 
lowest-lying huts were driven out and 
compelled to take refuge in less satu- 
rated quarters. 

" I wonder how long it will go on," 
said Mrs. Drummond, when Dick Mark- 
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ham and Greville had been four or five 
days inmates of the house. 

" I believe it will go on until it be- 
comes a second flood," returned Mark- 
ham, who was leaning against the 
chimney-shelf. 

" I begin to believe so, too. There is 
not the slightest sign of abatement. I 
cannot think how they could have 
chosen such a site for a camp as this is." 

" I daresay they got it cheap — cheap 
and nasty." 

" Yes, indeed, and we all have to pay 
the penalty. We shall be lucky if we 
get through this flood without a dozen 
cases of typhoid." 

" Yes, or failing that, a bad epidemic 
of rheumatism and such-like. For my- 
self, the damp seems to have got into 
my very bones. I can't get warm any- 
where. I am never warm, not even in 
bed." 

" Better have a couple more blankets," 
said she, laughingly. 

" Oh, no, I have too many blankets 
already, and with a fire one ought to be 
warm enough, and an eider-down and a 
fur rug on top of that ; but still, that is 
the fact, that I never got the chill off 
last night." 
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" I will tell you what you had better 
do, Sir Richard," said Mrs. Drummond, 
dropping her light tone and speaking 
quite seriously, "you had better sleep 
in blankets. You have evidently got 
chilled. That is from sleeping for two 
nights in that room with the floor cov- 
ered with water." 

" Well — it wasn't so bad as that." 

" The floor was all damp, was it not? 
And you slept in it and you had an idea 
of going on sleeping in it if it was a foot 
deep." 

"I didn't think it would get a foot 
deep, Mrs. Drummond." 

"I know you didn't, but still, you 
have evidently taken a severe chill, and 
I shall tell Simpson to take ofE your 
sheets and put you a hot-water bag in 
between your blankets all night, and 
you had better have some hot whiskey 
and water the last thing before you go 
to bed." 

" I shall be like a salamander !" cried 
Markham, trying to repress a shiver. 

" Now look here, don't go to mess to- 
night; don't go out to-day, stay here 
by the fire, dine quietly with us, go to 
bed early, sleep in blankets, and I will 
tell the major to look in and keep your 
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fire going. There is nothing for a chill 
of that kind like a regular Turkish-bath 
of a bedroom." 

" You are awfully good, Mrs. Drum- 
mond, *pon my word you are! I feel 
ashamed to be such a trouble to you, 
but really I am so cold and my bones 
ache so, I feel as if I were in for a reg- 
ular illness. And supposing I am?" 

" Well, you are better off here than 
you would be in your own hut." 

"Oh, but think of the trouble to 
you." 

"My dear Sir Richard, it is no use 
thinking of the trouble until the trouble 
is on us. If you can spend a night in a 
thoroughly warm atmosphere you will 
probably have shaken it off by to-mor- 
row. At all events, it can't do you any 
harm ; while to go to mess, though it is 
only a hundred yards away, might just 
confirm the chill and put you in for a 
serious illness." 

He expressed his great gratitude and 
dutifully followed her instructions and 
advice to the very letter. He was 
feverish, and hot and cold by turns, ate 
little or nothing, though he drank four 
or five cups of tea and a large glass of 
something hot — whiskey toddy — before 
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bs IrrwiThr lock lezre cf 1:5s ruDsacgs asd 

* X<wr dom't get cp in l2ac naanociag."' 
she said to lifni, " Yossl are tot f ctcf- 
1^ sow asd yoci ceitaaisly iroQ't be lot, 
to go oat eren if joa bave got tbe fexer 
down. I will send across for tbe doctor, 
and jon liad better renaain in bed and 
not get np nntil towards afternoon. 
Don't talk abont its beicg a trouble — 
trouble is notbing. and if we take a lit- 
tle trouble now we may save you from 
an ilbiess wbicb might ]>roTe to be a 
long one. It is my opinion, Tom,"* sbe 
said« wben the door bad closed behind 
Sir Ricbard, " tbat tbat boy is in for a 
very sbarp attadi of something or 
other." 

** Yon dcn't think so?^ 

" Y^^, I do." 

^ ^hat sort of a something?^* 

" Oh, I don't know, but his hand was 
like a burning coal. On my word, I 
don't know whether we ought not to 
send for the doctor to-night." 

" My dear, it is half-past ten and he 
lives two miles away, and such a brute 
of a night. Depend upon it, he would 
do nothing more than you have already 
advised Markham to do." 
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"No, I don't suppose he would do. 
If he was a child, you know, I should 
give him a good dose of sweet nitre." 

" If you think a good dose of sweet 
nitre would be good for him, give 
it to me and I will give it to him, 
child or no child," said the major, 
who would have administered medi- 
cine at the point of a bayonet if need 
be ; "I will go in presently and see how 
he is." 

Major Drummond never went to bed 
excessively early. He had a weakness 
for a game of patience ; an exceedingly 
intricate game of patience almost im- 
possible to work out to a satisfactory 
conclusion, but a triumph when such a 
thing did happen. He played it every 
night ; he said that it cleared his brains 
and made him sleep well, whereas if he 
went to bed without it, he always woke 
at an abnormally early hour in the 
morning and tried his good eyes with 
reading by candle-light. 

" Patience," he would say, " has been 
the salvation of me many and many a 
time. I take my pack of cards in my 
kit wherever I go — at home, in camp, 
on the field, at the manoeuvres, in town, 
or abroad, I have got my patience cards. 
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I would not be without them for a little 
fortune." 

He indulged in his usual hour and 
then went softly into Markham's room 
to see how he was getting on. He 
found him asleep, but not very soundly ; 
he felt that the hand lying on the out- 
side of the bedclothes was slightly 
moist and excessively hot. He pulled 
the eiderdown quilt over his arm and 
shoulder and replenished the fire. 

" He is asleep, Kitty," he said, when 
he went back to his own room, " and his 
hand is a little moist. I fancy he will 
be all right by morning." 

"I am sure I hope so," said Mrs. 
Drummond. 

She had left orders that when Jakes 
came, which he usually did at seven 
o'clock, he was to go in and see Sir 
Richard, look to his fire and get him a 
cup of tea at once if he was awake ; but 
when Simpson came half an hour later 
with the early tea, she told her mistress 
that Jakes had been in. that Sir Richard 
seemed very queer in his head and very 
full of pain. "Jakes thinks, m*m, that 
the sooner you get the doctor here, the 
better," she ended. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

NEARLY BOOKED. 

In what he designated as a " brace of 
shakes" Major Drummond had jumped 
into his dressing-gown and hurried off 
to Sir Richard Markham's room. He 
found truly enough that Simpson's re- 
port was an accurate one. Markham 
was decidedly light-headed, turning 
and groaning with pain and in a very 
high fever. A good fire burned in the 
grate, and a cup of tea, still quite hot, 
stood on a little table beside the bed. 

** Markham, my good fellow, have a 
drink of this. It will make you feel 
better." 

By dint of a great deal of coaxing and 
persuasion he managed to make Mark- 
ham dispose of about half the contents 
of the cup, then he looked at Jakes and 
said in an undertone : " You had better 
get across for the doctor at once. You 
had better take the pony trap and wait 
for him and bring him back. Ten 
chances to one he won't be up yet. 
Don't lose a moment. I am afraid Sir 
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Richard is going to be very ill." At 
the door he met Simpson, who was 
coming to see if she could do anything. 
" I think you had better stay here until 
I am dressed," he said. " It is plain that 
Sir Richard is going to be exceeding- 
ly ill, and some one must stay with 
him until Mrs. Drummond and I are 
dressed." 

" What do you think it is, sir?" she 
asked. 

" I don't know. I suppose he has got 
a chill or something." 

" It looks to me, sir, uncommonly like 
rheumatic fever," said Simpson. "I 
once lived with a gentleman who was 
very very ill and nearly died with it. 
It began just like this." 

*' In that case, of course, we must get 
in nurses at once, but I have sent for 
Doctor Trevithick and he will tell us to 
a certainty as soon as he comes." 

But when Dr. Trevithick did come he 
was as uncertain as Major Drummond 
and Simpson as to the exact nature of 
Sir Richard's illness. " I cannot tell for 
a few hours," he said, " what it is. Of 
course. I can tell you what it is from, 
and that is from these beastly inunda- 
tions. I told Markham as plainly as I 
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could speak that it was as much as his 
life was worth to stop in his hut when 
the water had actually got under the 
boards of the flooring. The whole place 
was reeking with damp, and it was damp 
from drain-pipes, and whatever there 
was in the drain-pipes the flood brought 
up along with it. He would stop, and 
he stopped until your wife came to the 
rescue, and if it hadn't been for her he 
would be there now." 

" And you cannot say what it is," said 
the major, anxiously. 

"No, I really cannot. It looks sus- 
piciously like rheumatic fever. I shall 
be able to tell you later in the day." 

" Then you will come in later?" 

*' I will come in this afternoon. I will 
send you in some medicine and the 
sooner Mrs. Drummond gets a nurse 
the better, and meanwhile — well, I will 
just see Mrs. Drummond and tell her 
exactly what I want doing. The fact 
is, Major, it just depends upon how 
things turn out during the next few 
days whether we have him on his legs 
again in a week, or whether he has a 
long spell of it. Indeed, it is a lucky 
thing for him that he is here instead of 
being laid by the heels in his own hut." 
10 
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" Yes, I think that is true," said the 
major, " I think that is true. And you 
may bet your life, Doctor, if human 
power can pull a case through, that case 
is pretty safe in my wife's hands. She 
is a bom nurse, the best I ever came 
across in my life." 

And the doctor did appear later in 
the day. He came and thoroughly over- 
hauled Sir Richard as soon as lunch was 
over, and then looked in again before 
dinner, and with a grave shake of the 
head said to Mrs. Drummond that he 
thought he would just step in the last 
thing before he went to bed. 

" Are you satisfied yet as to what it 
is. Doctor?" Mrs. Drummond asked. 

"My dear lady," said Doctor Trevi- 
thick, " I am afraid our friend is in for a 
good substantial go of rheumatic fever. 
Have you secured a nurse yet?" 

" Yes, I have one coming in an hour's 
time and another to-morrow morning. 
I was very lucky to get the promise of 
two from the institution." 

" Yes, you were very lucky, for there 
is a deal of sickness about, so I am told. 
Well, you will just bear in mind, my 
dear lady, that nursing is half the bat- 
tle. I am afraid you have got a dread- 
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ful time before you, for the fever seems 
to have got a good tight grip of him 
and I am afraid the paiu will get worse 
instead of better." 

In truth, before many hours had gone 
past the whole camp was ringing with 
the news that Sir Richard Markham 
was down with a severe attack of rheu- 
matic fever and that Mrs. Drummond 
was nursing him devotedly. 

" It is such an awful lot of bother for 
^'ou," he kept saying over and over 
again, almost indeed whenever Mrs. 
Drummond went into his presence. 

" Now, pray put that right out of your 
mind, and at once," she said. " It is a 
trouble, but it is a trouble that cannot 
be helped, and worrying yourself about 
it will not lighten matters. It will only 
add to them. You have two first-class 
nurses and a doctor who attends you as 
no private doctor would do, and I am 
here to do anything 3'ou want, and the 
major too. There are plenty of people 
to attend on you. The only thing for 
you is to make up your mind to do every- 
thing we tell you and to take everything 
we give you, and to get well as soon as 
possible." 

But it was a slow business. Day 
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after day went by and the nsnal course 
of snch an illness ran itself throngh. 
To-day a little worse, to-morrow a little 
better, the next day more fever, the 
next still more fever, the next day 
grave danger, this followed by a sndden 
drop to a normal temperature, in turn 
followed by several days of appalling 
weakness and prostration. Then a 
steady attempt to climb the hill again, 
so on for four or five days, then a slip 
back, a relapse, a bounding of the pulse 
to something like 140 and the tempera- 
ture to something over 106, doctor com- 
ing in and out early and late, nurses 
going about with hushed footsteps and 
anxious faces, refusing to take their 
turn of rest because the condition of the 
patient was too g^ave that one should 
leave him even for a moment — ^so on and 
so on, week after week, and still the 
steady downpour of rain continued and 
the inundated state of Chertsey Camp 
g^rew worse with every hour. These 
were only a few of the variations of 
such an illness — ^restlessness, loss of 
appetite, thirst, cramping pains, swollen 
limbs, fingers that would not bend, 
hands that could not hold a glass or a 
cup, and in the end a man so weak, so 
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prostrate as to be tinable to turn him- 
self in his bed and scarcely his head 
upon his pillow. It was a dreadful 
time, but the major and his wife stuck 
to him resolutely from first to last. 
They were with him, one or other of 
them, early and late, from morning till 
night and, during the worst, from night 
to morning; and at last there came a 
day when Mrs. Drummond was obliged 
to put a certain question to him. 

" Sir Richard," she said, bending 
down softly over the sick man, " I have 
had a great many enquiries about you ; 
everybody in Chertsey has been here, I 
think, asking for you and leaving good 
wishes." 

" Very kind," he murmured, without 
opening his eyes. 

"But I have no letter from any of 
your own people. There are a few let- 
ters. Are there none of your own peo- 
ple that you would like to have here? 
Because they can quite easily come." 

" I have no people. I have a sister in 
India, you know, Florence — Mrs. Mars- 
ton — but it is no use worrying her. It 
will be time enough to write to her 
when I am gone." 

" My dear boy," said Mrs. Drummond, 
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"don't talk like that. You are not 
going — this time." 

"I think I have got my route, Mrs. 
Drummond/' he said, in a faint and 
weary voice. " I am certainly booked 
for a new billet. I didn't want to go 
just yet, but I cannot possibly get 
through this.*' 

"Dr. Trevithick says that you can 
and that you will," she said, in meas- 
ured tones. She felt, poor lady, after 
the long, long strain through which she 
had gone, more like rushing out of the 
room and going into a fine fit of hys- 
terics in anv shelter into which she 
could creep so as to stifie the sounds 
from him ; but she was a very plucky 
woman as well as a very tender-hearted 
one, and she choked her emotion down 
resolutely and laid her hand lightly and 
firmly upon his. "My dear Sir Rich- 
ard, there is only one thing I must beg 
of you — not to give up hope. As long 
as you keep hope and will do what we 
ask, take your beef-tea and your medi- 
cine and so on, we are as sure as we can 
be that we shall pull you through this 
dreadful illness." 

"Well, you may, Mrs. Drummond, 
and I am sure you are very kind, but I 
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feel it is all up with me. I feel I 
haven't the energy to go on struggling 
any longer. Did I see the major here 
this morning?" 

"Oh, yes, he comes always when 
I go away to rest." 

" It is very good of him, it is awfully 
good of him. What have you done 
v/ith Carmine?" 

" She is here." 
In this room?" 

No, not in this room — in the house. 
But I couldn't let you see her at pres- 
ent." 

" Why not?" 

"Because Dr. Trevithick has abso- 
lutely forbidden me to let anybody else 
see you at all, unless it happened to be 
one of your own people. He is most 
anxious that you should keep quiet and 
have nothing out of the way to excite 
you." 

" I don't think Carmine would excite 
me." 

" He absolutely forbade any one else 
to come in, so that I am under orders, 
you know, and I really dare not disobey 
them. You think I had better not write 
to your sister?" 

" I am sure you had better not. What 
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is the good? You can write, if you 
would be so kind, by and by, when I 
am through it one way or the other." 

" Now you are not to say that. When 
you are through, I will write to your 
sister. And now, here is Nurse coming 
with designs on you. What is it, Nurse ? 
Medicine?" 

"Yes, Madam. I must have this 
medicine taken, Sir. Ah, that is bet- 
ter; he is much stronger to-day." 

" I think he looks better. Nurse," said 
Mrs. Drummond, turning and looking 
at the gaunt wreck in the bed with eyes 
such as only a tender-hearted woman 
ever possesses. 

" I don't know where you see it," said 
Markham, feebly. "Look at that," 
holding up his hand swathed in cot- 
ton wool till it resembled the propor- 
tions of a boxing-glove. "There is 
a hand for a smart soldier man ! And 
there is a worse," holding up the other 
one. 

"But you mustn't forget," said the 
nurse, stooping down and speaking in a 
very cheerful voice, " that two days ago 
you couldn't have lifted up those hands 
if your life had depended on it." 

" Was that so?" 
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*• You couldn't have brushed a fly off 
vour face, you couldn't do anything, so 
you have got on wonderfully, and if 
only you take care and do all that we 
ask you to do and don't have another 
relapse, we shall go straight on until we 
are well again." She busied herself 
about the bed. smoothing the sheets, 
tucking in the pillows with deft little 
dabs of her fingers, laid a clean pocket- 
handkerchief, scented with Eau de Co- 
logne, within reach of his hand, and 
drew the screen half an inch nearer so 
as to shut out a stray ray of light which 
was thrown from the shaded lamp. 
" You feel as if you could get a little 
sleep now, don't you?" said the nurse, 
having completed all these arrange- 
ments. 

"Yes— I don't mind." 

" Well, now, the more sleep you can 
get the better you will be. We will 
keep quite quiet and you get a little 
sleep until it is time for your beef-tea." 
She signified by a gesture to Mrs. Drum- 
mond that she had better leave the 
room for a while. " Go out and rest for 
an hour," she said. " I will call you the 
moment he awakes. He is calmer and 
more composed than he has been any 
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time for a fortnight past. Go and take 
an hour's rest while you can." 

" You don't think," said Mrs. Drum- 
mond, looking at her anxiously 

" Nurses never think," returned Nurse 
Dean, quietly. "Nurses never know 
what the next hour may bring forth. If 
he gets this sleep he may be greatly 
better, he may be just contrary wise, but 
do you take the chance of a little quiet 
and rest while you can." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE TRUTH AT LAST. 

Mrs. Drummond went straight to her 
favourite couch by the drawing-room 
fireside and settled herself comfortably 
down among the cushions which were 
piled at one end of it. She had no in- 
tention of sleeping. She was one of 
those unfortunate people who cannot go 
to sleep during daylight hours without 
having a splitting headache as the re- 
sult of the indulgence ; but she settled 
herself comfortably down so as to rest 
her back as much as possible and began 
to look over one of the leading ladies* 
papers, the one she took to suit her own 
especial fancy. She had scarcely been 
there a quarter of an hour before Car- 
mine came in. She had been down to 
the town for her music lesson and had 
been fetched home in the pony cart. 

"My dear, did yo:i get wet?" Mrs. 
Drummond asked as she appeared on 
the threshold. 

"Well, dear Mother, my macintosh 
got very wet and the rain did beat a 

155 
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little under my umbrella, but it is noth- 
ing to speak of. It is not really very 
cold out, more disagreeable than cold." 

" Sir Richard is sleeping," said Mrs. 
Drummond, "so I came out here to 
rest." 

"Oh, I am glad of that," said Car- 
mine, and from her tone Mrs. Drum- 
mond was not very sure whether she 
meant that she was glad the patient was 
sleeping or that her mother was resting. 

" I suppose he is very ill, still?" she 
asked presently, having settled herself 
on a little low chair drawn near to the 
fire. 

" Oh, very, very ill. Still most dan- 
gerously ill. He asked for you just 
now." 

" For me?" 

"Yes. He asked why you didn't 
come to see him. I told him that Dr. 
Trevithick had particularly forbidden 
anybody to go in. I daresay, though, 
the doctor would let you go in if he 
made a point of it." 

" I think he had very much better 
not," said Carmine, very gravely. 

"What makes you think that, Car- 
mine?" 

•* Well, dear Mother, it was only yes- 
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terday that Dr. Trevithick said that not 
a living soul excepting those who were 
actually in attendance on him was to 
cross the threshold. Now, if that was 
necessary yesterday, it must be neces- 
sary to-day, and I am quite sure it is 
better to run no risk." 

" Oh, yes, dear, it is better. I thought 
that you would like to see him." 

" I should like to see him if I could do 
any good," said Carmine, " but the doc- 
tor seemed sure that if I did go in I 
should do harm." 

" Ah, yes. true. Oh, there are Leila 
and Oliver going past the window. 
They are coming to ask how he is, poor 
fellow." 

The next moment they heard the 
front door open and heard the husband 
and wife come softly in and divest 
themselves of their outer wraps ; then 
the drawing-room door opened and 
Leila appeared. 

"Well, dear Mother, how are you 
going on to-day?" she asked, coming at 
once to the subject which was then 
uppermost in every mind in the Cavalry 
Lines. 

" Well, dear," said Mrs. Drummond, 
stretching out her hand and drawing 
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her daughter down so that she might 
kiss her, " I really think that he is just 
a little better to-day — ^just a shade, 
nothing to boast of, as weak as a baby 
and down in the lowest depths of de- 
spondency, but still, he lifted up his poor 
hand to show me, and it is an object, I 
do assure you, Leila, a perfect object; 
all the same, two days ago he couldn't 
have done that." 
Is he asleep?*' 

I came out about half an hour ago, 
as of course I am there so much, and 
Nurse thought he was going to drop off 
and that I had better take the oppor- 
tunity of getting a little rest myself. 
So I Teully don't know if he is sleeping 
DT nov, but he seemed as if he was going 
^ff to sleep when I came out. She said 
ohe wou'id feich me if I was wanted." 

" Poor lellow ! I am sorrj^ — I am 
^orry ; and really. Mother, it is a great 
>*vouble for you, vhough it is the only 
chance of saving that poor boy's lite. 
ide never would have lived as long as 
this if he had been left in his own quar- 
ters." 

" Oh, my dear, he .c«JiiMn't have re- 
rtiained in his own quarters. There are 
•ome sixteen inches of watev. I believe 
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his poor bed is swimming about, or 
would swim if they had left it to do so. 
As it is, they have cleared everything 
out and put all the things into one of 
the empty store huts. Oh, he couldn't 
possibly have stayed there. He would 
have been drowned." 

" Poor thing ! I should think he would 
object to going back into the hut. I 
know I should." 

" He won't be able to go back for 
months. If he gets over this — and he 
is by no means out of the wood yet — he 
will have to avoid anything like a damp 
atmosphere for many months to come. 
If we can get him away and send him 
olf to the South that would be the best 
possible thing for him." 

" Poor old chap ! He has had a close 
shave," said Carrington, speaking for the 
first time. " And you know, Mrs. Drum- 
mond, everybody in Chertsey is talking 
about your goodness in taking him in." 

" I didn't take him in, my dear boy," 
said Mrs. Drummond. "I don't want 
to take credit where no credit is due. 
I would have taken him in as I would 
have taken in any officer in the regi- 
ment, or out of it, for that matter, who 
found himself ill in like situation ; but 
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as a matter of fact he was here for four 
or five days before he was too ill to 
leave his bed, so the illness came on 
him here, and I couldn't have turned 
him out if I had wanted to. Not that I 
wanted to, poor boy, and he is very 
good, so considerate, so easy to do for 
in spite of its being such a wearing ill- 
ness. He is so helpless and in such 
pain, and his very weakness makes him 
want to swear at every one of us. I said 
to him only yesterday, 'My dear boy, I 
know you want to swear, I know per- 
fectly well, I can see it on your poor 
face. Now if it will be the smallest 
comfort to you to swear at me, do it, 
my dear boy, do it. * " 

" What did he say?" asked Leila. 

" Oh, he gave a little ghost of a smile 
and he put out that poor dreadful hand 
in its cotton-wool boxing-glove and tried 
to shake hands with me. I declare," she 
went on, beginning to choke a little, " I 
had to go out and cry." 

•' Poor fellow !" said Leila Carrington. 
" It is dreadful to think of him suffering 
like that, and all because the horrid old 
government were too mean to buy a 
proper site to build a camp on." 

" You will have a cup of tea, dear. 
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won't you?" said Mrs. Drummond pres- 
ently. 

" Well, if you are having it." 

" I should like a cup myself very 
much," said her mother. "You tell 
Jakes, Carmine. We never ring the 
bells. In that room you can hear the 
electric bells quite plainly. Many and 
many a time I have wished that your 
father hadn't troubled to put them in, 
and then it suddenly occurred to us to 
have them all disconnected, so that he 
cannot be disturbed by them." 

They had however scarcely begun to 
enjoy the contents of the dainty tray 
which Jakes set before his mistress ere 
there was a tap at the door, and the 
nurse came in, asking Mrs. Drummond 
if she would come for a minute. 

"Oh, and you are just having tea. 
Do finish your cup and let me bring an- 
other for you. I am afraid he wants 
you to sit by him. Would you rather 
I put him off a little." 

" Not at all, not at all. Mrs. Carring- 
ton understands perfectly. She will 
wait until I come back, and if she can- 
not wait she will come in again by and 
by. or to-morrow. No, no, your patient 
is your first consideration," She drank 
II 
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off her tea and poured out another cup 
for herself. " Now, Carmine, dear," she 
said as the nurse took it out of her hand 
and carried it off to the sick room, " I 
will trust you to do the honours, dar- 
ling. Make Leila eat some more of 
that tea-cake. It really is excellent." 

" I suppose you have to do all sorts of 
things now, Carmine?" asked Leila as 
the door closed behind her mother. 

"Yes, I am quite the D. Q. G.," re- 
turned Carmine, stooping to take up 
the cake plate from the little tripod on 
the hearth on which it was standing to 
keep hot. 

" And of course you are desperately 
anxious about Dick." 

Oh, very much so," said Carmine. 
He used to be such a tremendous 
friend of yours. I thought you would 
have been perfectly heart-broken, but 
you seem quite your ordinarj^ self." 

" I am quite my ordinary self," said 
Carmine steadily. 

Leila helped herself to another piece 
of cake, and then Carmine handed the 
dish to Oliver Carrington. 

" But you used to be such tremendous 
friends. Carmine." 

" Yes, I know I did." 
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" What happened between? Did you 
quarrel?" 

" Never,*' Carmine replied. 

" I thought not. Then what did hap- 
pen? Ever since I was married you 
seem to have been steadily cooling off. 
And yet, what a lovely bangle that was 
he gave you on your last birthday! 
Why don't you want to wear it?" 

"I don't want to," said Carmine 
steadily. 

" But why don't you?" 

" I don't want to talk about it," said 
Cannine, sitting down and stirring her 
tea round and round in a resolute 
fashion. 

"But why don't you want to talk 
about it? It isn't natural for anybody 
to cherish something up against some 
one and go on month after month as 
you are doing. What did he ever do? 
I don't believe he knows." 

" Oh, yes, he does." 
Well, what did he do?" 
I don't want to talk about it." 
Why don't you want to talk about it?" 
Because if I once talk about it there 
will be an awful fuss, and I have not 
any wish to make ill feeling between 
Daddy and Dick." 
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"Between Daddy and Dick! Why, 
Carmine, how could you do that?" 

" I could, very easily," said Carmine. 

"Look here," said Mrs. Camngton, 
pushing her chair a trifle nearer to Car- 
mine's, "you have told me half, now 
you have just got to tell me everything. 
I tell you frankly, Carmine, that I don't 
like to think that you can be sulky and 
go on bearing ill-will month after month 
as you seem to be doing. It has changed 
you. Nobody knows perhaps, except 
those who knew you before, how much. 
You are not the same girl as you used 
to be." 

" No," said Carmine, " I am not." 

"Well, now, tell us all about it." 

" You will tell Daddy if I do." 

" That I promise we never will. Oli- 
ver, I may speak for you?" 

" Oh, certainly. I believe. Carmine," 
he added, "that you have got some 
crotchet in your head about Dick that 
is all a mistake." 

"I don't think so," said Carmine, 
steadily. 

" Well, tell us all about it and perhaps 
we may be able to enlighten you. we 
may be able to put matters right be- 
tween you. It is dreadful to think of 
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such great friends as you and Dick were 
being out at elbows and coldly civil to 
each other. Don't you feel it so?" 

"Yes." said Carmine, "I feel it so 
dreadfully, and now more than ever." 

" Well, then, what is this wonderful 
secret? Remember you are telling us 
in the most absolute confidence." 

For a moment Carmine did not speak, 
then by a great effort she shook herself 
together as it were and looked straight 
at her sister. 

" You remember Maxsie's death?" she 
said. 

" Of course." 

"And how Father swore that if he 
found the one who had done it he would 
make him pay dear." 

" But you don't think that Dick Mark- 
ham did it?" exclaimed Mrs. Carring- 
ton, in a voice scarcely above a whisper. 

" I don't think about it," said Carmine. 

" What !" 

" I am as sure as I can be of anything 
that I did not see with my own eyes 
that Dick gave Maxsie the poison." 

"No— no, Carmine!" 

" Yes, yes, Leila." 

"But what makes you tliink so?" 
asked Carrington, breaking in upon 
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their conversation in a hard everyday 
kind of voice. 

Carmine went on speaking to Leila as 
if she had not noticed the interruption. 
"You remember the next day that 
Simpson told you that Cook had heard 
somebody stealthily prowling about the 
house, and Simpson asked you if you 
had heard it and you said no» but that 
I had had a very bad night and had not 
slept?" 

" Yes, I remember," said Leila. 

" Well, I did hear that person." 

" But you said you didn't." 

"I know — ^and I lied to save Dick 
Markham." 

" You saw Dick Markham?" 

"I saw Dick Markham go past our 
bedroom window that night just at the 
time that Cook heard somebody prowl- 
ing about and just at the time tbey 
thought Maxsie had taken the poison. 
I was sitting at the window, which was 
wide open, trying to get cool. The 
night was very bright — bright moon- 
light — and I saw Dick go creeping past 
with a covert coat on, the collar turned 
up to his ears, and a shooting-cap on his 
head. He went round the comer of the 
garden to that side of the house where 
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Maxsie*s kennel was. Dick did it! I 
didn't tell, because I knew that Father 

would ruin him if I did, but I felt 

Oh, it has been such a burden, such a 
secret, such a weight on my mind. It 
is like heaven to tell you now and get 
somebody else to share it !" 

For a few moments there was abso- 
lute silence in the little room; then 
Carrington got up from his chair and 
moved over to the hearth-rug. " I think 
I ought to tell you, Carmine," said he, 
twisting his moustache carefully away 
from his lips, "that all this time you 
have absolutely wronged Markham in 
every way. It was I whom you saw 
that night. It was / who poisoned 
Maxsie." 



CHAPTER XV. 
"do it in the open." 

When Oliver Carrington uttered 
the words, " It was I whom you saw 
that night. It was I who poisoned 
Maxsie," his wife cried out " Oliver!" in 
a tone of most intense astonishment and 
surprise. Carmine said nothing, but 
sat staring at him breathlessly as if she 
could not credit the evidence of her own 
senses. 

" Yes, I know," he said, " you are very 
much surprised, and of course, if I had 
known that anybody was thinking of 
blaming Markham, I should have put 
them right at once, but it never oc- 
curred to me that anything of that kind 
would happen. Of course, I couldn't 
let another man lie under any kind of 
imputation and not clear him, if I pos- 
sessed sufficient knowledge to do so." 

On first hearing the news Carmine 
had half risen in her seat as if to con- 
front this enemy suddenly made known, 
then she sank back again trembling in 
every limb and sat staring at him, her 

1 68 
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breath coming in hard gasps, her face 
blanched of every vestige of colour, her 
eyes literally blazing. At last she found 
her voice. 

" It was you,'* she said, in a low tone, 
" it was you ! Oh, I thought better of 
you." 

"My dear child," said Carrington in 
studiously considerate tones, "I quite 
expect that you will give me up from 
this time henceforth and for evermore, 
and possibly from your point of view 
you are right. But I had also a point 
of view. I was engaged to Leila — I 
think neither you nor any one else will 
doubt that I was intensely fond of her 
— and I believed that brute to be a dan- 
gerous animal in a dangerous state of 
both mind and body. Mind you, I did 
nothing wanton. I spoke to your father 
several times about having him put 
under restraint. I don't deny that the 
dog had been a most faithful friend, a 
most cherished companion, but he was 
verging on madness. I spoke to your 
father several times about him, and 
practically I was pooh-poohed — nay, 
more than that, your brother Roy openly 
taunted me with being afraid of him. 
I was not afraid of him for myself — I 
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have never known what it was to be 
afraid of anything in my life ; I don't 
believe that 1 shall ever be — but I was 
afraid of him for Leila, I was afraid of 
him for you. I took the opportunity 
one day when I knew you were all out — 
you had gone to some picnic or other 
— and I knew that the servants would 
not be about just then, and I brought a 
dog vet. down from Town and he ex- 
amined Maxsie carefully. He came 
ostensibly to see my dogs ; he came in 
reality to report to me what he thought 
of Maxsie. He told me that he was 
perfectly certain that Maxsie was suffer- 
ing from the beginning of cancer in the 
jaw ; he told me, believing the dog to 
be my own, that it would be kinder and 
better to put him out of the way at 
once, that nothing could cure him, that 
he was in a most dangerous condition 
and not fit to be at large or to be left 
with women and children. He sent me 
a properly prepared dose and I took the 
opportunity of administering it. You 
may say why? The reason is simple 
enough. I knew perfectly well that if 
It was known I had seriously advised 
the major to have Maxsie put out of the 
way that I should never take the same 
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Standing in the family again. Now for 
the sake of a dog's life — a dog so old 
that his death must have taken place 
in a couple or three years at most — I 
confess I didn't see running the risk of 
having my engagement to Leila broken 
off. I thought about it a good deal and 
it occurred to me that it would be the 
kindest to all of you as well as kindest 
to the old dog himself, if I gave him 
this dose. I did give it to him. It was 
I whom you saw go past your window 
that night. As a matter of fact, quite 
unintentionally I had Markham's cap 
on, one that he had lent me two or three 
days before for some special purpose. 
Now I suppose you will blazon it every- 
where, and you will make things very 
unpleasant for me. Perhaps I went 
beyond my rights, but at the same 
time I did it for the best, I did it for the 
kindest y 

Before Carmine could speak Leila 
broke in. " Well, really, do you know, 
Oliver, I never for a moment suspected 
that you had had a hand in it, though 
looking back one wonders why it was 
one did not see and understand exactly. 
I do think, though, that there is a good 
deal in what you say. There is no doubt 
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that dear old Maxsie, who was one of the 
sweetest dogg^ persons that one ever 
knew, had got into a most dangerous 
state of health. Of course, he flew at 
me one day — well, I didn't say anything 
at the time because we were very fond 
of Maxsie, and you got so nervous about 
him, but he grazed my foot that day, 
and, although you perhaps took it a little 
on yourself, dear, I do think that it was 
the wisest thing to do. And I really 
do not see — it has all blown over now — 
I really do not see that anything need 
be said at all. It will make it very un- 
pleasant if Father happens to take it 
the wrong way." 

" / shall not say anything," said Car- 
mine. " I wouldn't have Daddy know 
for the world. I don't believe he would 
ever speak to you again. I wouldn't 
spoil Leila's happiness for any money. 
If Maxsie were here, he would know, he 
would understand, that it is not because 
I think less of him, or more of you, 
Oliver, that I mean to hold my tong^ue. 
1 don't see the good of worrying Father, 
I don't see the good of .making things 
unhappy for Leila, so I won't say an^''- 
thing about it. Perhaps you were right, 
looking at it from your point of view. 
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but the next time that you want to 
do something of that kind — a kindness^ 
take my advice, Oliver, do it in the 
open." 

Carrington shrugged his shoulders, 
made a gesture with his hands as if, of 
course, this was the kind of rebuke that 
he had expected, and Carmine went de- 
liberately on : 

" If you had put it plainly to Father, 
if you had put it plainly to me, do you 
think that either of us are such fools 
that we would purposely run a risk 
through sheer contrariness? No, neither 
of us are fools ; but I might have gone 
on for ever thinking ill of my best 
friend, and all through your fault. As 
it is, Dick Markham may die, for he is 
not out of the wood yet, without know- 
ing why I have been so different to him 
ever since Maxsie*s death. Take my 
advice, Oliver, next time— do it in the 
open !" 

" Well, really. Carmine " 

" Oh, yes, I know all that you are 
going to say. I wish you wouldn't say 
it. You acted for the best — well, let it 
pass. Please, don't ever speak about 
it again. Of course, I shall have to tell 
Dick Markham, because I have wronged 
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him enough as it is. It must be ex- 
plained to him." 

" Oh, I don't mind Markham knowing 
— I don't mind all the world knowing, 
if it comes to that." 

" Perh£^s not, but all the world will 
be no better for knowing and some of 
the world will be worse — Leila for one. 
You know, Leila, Father would never 
be quite the same again if he once knew 
a word of this." 

" I believe she is right, Oliver," said 
Leila, growing a little subdued for the 
first time. 

" You know that I am right," said Car- 
mine. " You know perfectly well that 
Father would never forgive that. Don't 
ever speak of it again. I shall never 
speak of it excepting to Dick Markham." 

She turned deliberately away from 
them and went out of the room. 

" Who was to know she would take it 
like that?" said he, as soon as the door 
was closed. 

" Oh, my dear boy, you don't knov 
Carmine. She is the most extraordi- 
nary child — well, she is almost a woman 
now — but she is the most extraordinary 
creature that ever lived. And she is 
quite right about Father. He would 
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never forgive you if be knew it. Oh, 
you don't know Father as well as I do," 
seeing a look of incredulity on her hus^- 
band's face, " indeed I think she is per- 
fectly right in saying that you would 
have done much better to have told him 
frankly everything. However, it is 
done now. I know, darling, that you 
bad the best and wisest motives and it 
must have been very disagreeable to 
you to hurt poor dear old Maxsie, who 
was a sweet creature ; but undoubtedly 
Father would never forgive you.'* 

"It seems to me," said Carrington, 
" that you make a most awful fuss about 
the old dog. I don't know what you 
ever saw in him, any of you — a more 
cantankerous brute never existed." 

"He was never cantankerous to us, 
dear," said Leila. 

" And yet you admit yourself that he 
grazed your foot." 

" I trod on him, I walked over him ! 
My goodness, if I were to walk on to 
you, I wonder what you would do?" 

"Well. I certainly shouldn't begin 
cannibalism," said he, with a laugh. 

" No, dear, I don't suppose you would, 
but at the same time I have no doubt 
that you would be very snappish, and 
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of course a dog has no other mode of 
expressing displeasure except by a 
growl and a feint of biting. I don't be- 
lieve that Maxsie would ever have 
bitten any of us unless he had gone 
perfectly mad. However, I think Car- 
mine is taking it quite as well. She 
might have made twice the fuss or she 

might Oh, here is Mother coming 

back again." 

Meantime Carmine had gone off to 
her own room in a very agony of self- 
reproach and remorse. There was 
Dick, her dear friend, the best friend 
she had ever had in her life, the most 
considerate chum, the most delightful 
companion in the whole world, lying 
sick unto death beneath the same roof, 
and there still lay between them the 
barrier which had been of her making, 
a barrier which had been raised up 
through no fault of his. He had asked 
for her only that afternoon and she had 
reminded her mother of the doctor's 
orders that she might excuse herself 
from going to see him. She had 
wronged him from beginning to end. 
She knew now that she ought to have 
gone straight to him and asked him 
plainly for the truth; she knew now 
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that she had taken an entirely wrong 
course, that in her fear lest she should 
betray Dick Markham to her father she 
had practically neglected to follow the 
very advice that she had just so scath- 
ingly given to her brother-in-law, Oliver 
Carrington. " Do it in the open," she 
had said to him, and if only she had 
been open, as open as the day with Dick 
Markham, she would not now be endur- 
ing this agony of suspense, this over- 
whelming torment of remorse ! 
12 



CHAPTER XVI. 

dick's way. 

Dick Markham bad one more serious 
relapse after the true facts of Maxsie's 
death came to Carmine's knowledge. 
This was the worst relapse of all, and 
the entire household went about on tip- 
toe of anxiety not knowing what a day 
or an hour might bring forth. As for 
Carmine, she almost died of grief. 
Every hour she assured herself with 
bitterest reproach that she had wronged 
him meanly and utterly, that she had 
valued his friendship so little that she 
had jumped at once to the worst possi- 
ble conclusions rather than, trusting in 
her friend, carrying her suspicions to 
him for confirmation or for dissolution. 
And when at length she was permitted 
to go in and see him she was only 
allowed to stay a few minutes and was 
warned not to utter one word which 
could in any way upset or excite him, 
so that she could only stand by the bed, 
hold his hand, and tell him how sorry 
she was that he had been ill and beg of 

178 
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Jbim to make every haste to get strong 
and well again. 

And gradually good ntirsing and a 
good constitution carried the day and 
tided the patient over until there was 
no longer any fear of a relapse, until at 
length he was able to go, huddled up in 
a great shawl, from the sick-room to 
Mrs. Drummond's pretty drawing-room, 
where a screen had been put round the 
big Chesterfield lounge so that he could 
lie or sit at ease without any fear of 
chill or draught. Even then, he was 
only allowed to have one visitor at a 
time, and that not for long together. 
He was watched and tended and fed 
like a child, and although one of his 
nurses had left, the other still remained 
to see that he took no tmdue liberties 
with the precious store of health which 
had been coaxed back with so much 
difficulty and so much perseverance. 

Christmas had long since come and 
gone, and the New Year was well ad- 
vanced before the senior nurse, who 
had been in charge of the case from the 
beginning, bade a final farewell to her 
patient. 

" I quite expect," said Mr. Drummond, 
when she was really gone, "that you 
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will feel for a few days absolutely 
lost." 

" Yes, I daresay I shall. As lost as I 
can feel anyhow in your house." 

"Oh, but I think when one's nurse 
goes after a long illness one feels per- 
fectly shipwrecked," she declared. 

" I don't know. I fancy a nurse gets 
to be a bit of a nuisance — at least, she 
was awfully good, you know, Mrs. 
Drummond, but I could have done 
without her very well for the last few 
days. It is a little irritating to have 
somebody come and feed you, so to 
speak, when you are perfectly capable 
of feeding yourself." 

"Well, perhaps, that is so. By the 
way, I am going to leave you this after- 
noon to Carmine's tender mercies. I 
have faithfully promised to go with the 
major to call on Mr. Massingham's bride 
and then to go in and see Mrs. Conolly, 
who doesn't live very far from them. 
Now. Carmine, be quite sure that he 
takes his tonic exactly at four o'clock 
and that he has his tea not one minute 
later than a quarter to five, and see that 
he eats just as much as Nurse always 
made him eat, then if I am not back by 
then he is to take his tonic again at six," 
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" Yes,. Mother, I will take care that he 
does everything just as if you were 
here." 

" Don't promise too much, young 
woman," said Markham, who had un- 
consciously slipped back into just the 
old relations with Carmine. He had 
never troubled as to the how and the 
why and the wherefore, but when Car- 
mine was first allowed to come into his 
room for a few minutes at a time she 
had seemed like the Carmine of old and 
it had never troubled him to wonder 
why she was so different to the Carmine 
who had existed during the interreg- 
num. But this was the first time that 
they been left alone together, and Car- 
mine watched her mother and the major 
go off in the pony cart with a certain 
nervousness fluttering at her heart and 
a curious trepidation disturbing her 
brave spirit. Out of sheer want of 
some cloak which would hide her em- 
barrassment she knelt down before the 
fire and began to tidy up the hearth 
with a natty little brush which was kept 
for that purpose. 

"What a tidy soul you are!" said 
Markham, as he sat watching her. 

" Oh, I don't know. I can't bear to 
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see a dusty hearth. I always loved this 
sort of thing," she answered, flourishing 
the little brush in the air. 

" I know children do." But even that 
time-honoured taunt failed to provoke 
her into any display of hostility, and 
she diligently swept and garnished both 
bars and hearth-stone until they were 
as bright as the most officious house- 
wife in the world would have desired. 

" And now what are you going to do?" 
he asked. ** Are you going to further 
instruct me in that demoniacal Patience 
of vours?" 

"I will play Patience if you like," 
said Carmine. 

" Well, I should rather like to get 
hold of that particular one. It is rightly 
called Demon Patience; it is perfectly 
demoniacal." 

" But first," said Carmine, in a very 
shaking voice, "I have something to 
tell you." She was still sitting on the 
bearskin rug, her face flushed from the 
heat of the fire, and, though he did not 
know it, not a little contrition and 
shame at the confession she was about 
to make. 

" And what sort of a something is it? 
Judging from your tones and by your 
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looks, it is something exceedingly dis- 
agreeable." 

" It is rather disagreeable," said Car- 
mine, blushing still more deeply. 

The gaunt young man stretched out 
a* decidedly gaunt hand. "My dear 
child," he said, " you must have got 
something on your mind. Why, what 
can it be? Carmine!'* 

** Yes, I know. I am afraid you will 
say Carmine in a different tone when 
you have heard what I have to tell you." 

** I don't think so. You are judging 
me out of your own bushel, young wo- 
man. It isn't / who change and take 
fancies and freaks into my head. It is 
a young lady you and I know very well." 

"Oh, don't, Dick!" she said in an 
agony of self-reproach. "It is just 
about that I wanted to tell you." 

" Oh — now we are getting at the truth. 
Then there 7i/as something in it when 
you wouldn't wear my watch and you 
wouldn't wear my bangle. I noticed 
you had it on the first time you came 
into my room, and I knew that, what- 
ever it was, it was all right, or you 
would not be wearing it, and old Trevi- 
thick was so keen on my not upsetting 
myself that I wouldn't ask you then. 
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Besides, we were never alone, and I 
wasn't going to ask you before anybody 
else, but I noticed it." 

" Did you, Dick?" 

" Of course 1 did. I notice every- 
thing. Do you think I didn't notice 
you never said 'Thank you* for that 
bangle?" 

" I think I did, Dick." 

" Well, with your lips perhaps, but 
you never looked it and your heart did 
not say it either." 

" And it is such a lovely bangle,' said 
she, ingenuously. 

He caught hold of her hand and drew 
her a little nearer to his couch. 

"Now what is this precious secret? 
It is something disagreeable, you said 
so. Then out with it and let me know 
the worst." 

" Well, Dick," said she, hesitatingly, 
** I must tell you because it is only hon- 
est, but I am afraid that you will never 
feel quite the same again when you 
know how mean and bad I have been to 
you." 

" Oh, I say ! Come now ! Surely, it 
isn't as bad as that?" 

Yes," she said, with a great sigh, 
mean and bad and unfriendly and dis- 
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trustful. When I think of myself I as- 
sure you, Dick, I could knock my head 
against the wall until I broke it." 

" Don't you think you had better not 
tell me?" 

" I must tell you. Oh, I have made 
up my mind to that, but if you never 
speak to me again, Dick, I shan't be a 
bit surprised and I shall never blame 
you." 

Well, what is it?" 

Well, Dick, you remember just be- 
fore Leila was married?" 

" Yes." 

" About Maxsie?" 

" No, I don't remember anything 
about Maxsie, poor old fellow." 

" But you remembef his death?" 

*' Oh, yes, of course." 

"Well, Dick, I knew a great deal 
more about that than I owned up to." 

" The deuce you did !" 

" I thought I knew aii about it." 
Well?" 

Do you remember Mother telling us 
here in this room the next day that 
Cook had heard somebody prowling 
about the house?" 

" Of course I do." 

" And Simpson told Leila, and Leila 
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told Mother that I had been awake the 
greater part of the night, and Mother 
asked me if I had heard any one?'* 

"Yes, and you said you hadn'ti I 
remember it perfectly." 

" Well, Dick, I did see some one that 
night. I was very restless, I could not 
get to sleep, try as I would, my bed was 
hot and the room was stuffy, so at last 
I got up and opened the window and 
sat down by it to try to get cool." 

" Yes?" 

" And whilst I was sitting there, I 
heard somebody coming towards the 
house in a way that startled me. It 
wasn't somebody walking home or 
going anywhere or doing anything in 
an ordinary way, it was somebody 
sneaking— -it was somebody who came 
to poison Maxsie !" 
Yes?" 

And I distinctly saw that person go 
past my window. It was a man in a 
covert coat and a light tan-coloured 
shooting cap." 

" I suppose he was the chap that gave 
old Maxsie the poison?" 

" Yes, he was," said she. " You know. 
Dick, the scarlet runner and sweet peas 
and things — well, I don't know quite 
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what they were, but theie was a sort of 
screen of flowers, it was run up there 
to make a screen in front of the bed- 
room windows, and of course it was 
star-light. I didn't get a very clear 
look, but I thought it was — well, I may 
as well out with it — I thought it was 
you*' 

For a moment he was so surprised 
that he did not speak. At last, how- 
ever, he found his tongue. 

" You thought that /, /had come like 
a thief in the night and had poisoned 
Maxsie?" 

" Yes, Dick, I did. I was sure it was 
you. I know now that it was your cap. " 

" By Jove ! I did lend my cap, I lent 
it to Carrington. I remember that be- 
cause I never got it back again, and 
when he was married he said to me, 
'Look here, old fellow, this cap fits me 
much better than it fits you, I am going 
to take it along with me !' And he has 
had it ever since. Then I suppose it 
was Carrington who did the deed?" 

" Yes," said she, not daring to look at 
him. " He told me so the other day." 

" And you thought /had done it?" he 
said, with a ring in his voice that 
sounded like deepest reproach to the 
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girl's shamed ears. She did not dare 
to look at him or she would have seen 
the tender smile upon his still worn 
face. " But tell me," he said, ** why did 
you deny having seen somebody go past 
the window? Why didn't you peach? 
Why did you keep the secret?*' 

" Because," said she, looking at him 
for the first time, " I knew perfectly well 
that Father would never forgive it. I 
knew that it would mean ruin to you. 
You don't know what Father is when 
he is really roused. He is a very good 
friend, but he is a very bitter enemy. 
You would have had to leave the regi- 
ment if he had found out. Father was 
furiously angry, and he vowed he would 
make it hot, very hot for the villain if 
he ever found him out." 

" And you kept it for my sake?" 

" I didn't want you to be ruined," she 
said, simply. 

" But you were very angry with me, 
Carmine?" 

"Yes, Dick, I was frightfully angry 
with you." 

" And yet you kept such a secret, you 
tolerated me, you took my loathsome 
presents rather than betray me. Why 
did you do that?" 
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'"Well," she said naively, "we had 
always been such friends, you and I, 
and I knew you had done it from a kind 
motive. I knew that you were very 
uneasy about Maxsie's getting so snap- 
pish, and I couldn't peach about it. It 
was bad enough as it was." 

He had put out both hands by this 
time and had drawn her quite close to 
him. "My dear little friend," he said, 
"you were quite right when you said 
just now that I should feel differently 
when I had heard what it was you had 
to tell me. I do feel very differently 
towards you. When I look back over 
the five years I have been in the regi- 
ment, to the time when you were as 
frank and gay and open as the morning 
sunshine, when I think how you were 
changed after poor old Maxsie's death, 
when I think what torture it must have 
been to you to keep such a secret for 
the sake of our old friendship, I do feel 
different. I feel as if I had never known 
you, as if all the years we have been 
such friends, you and I, I have never 
realized how true a friend you were 
capable of showing yourself. I could 
not reproach you for not knowing me 
better, for not understanding that it 
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was not my form to do a thing in the 
dark, to do anything underhand, no 
matter how great my anxiety might be 
— we are now only beginning to know 
each other. Of course I see now that 
it was Carrington. Carrington was 
never a great friend of mine, but he 
probably did what he thought was best 
for Leila's safety, and so far as the act- 
ual result goes, I think that he was wise 
in the course he took. But it wouldn't 
have been my way." 

"Oh, Dick," she said, turning her 
crimson face away, "don't say any 
more. I know I ought to have known 
— I know now that you would never 
have done such a thing, but it all seemed 
to point to it. Every word you said, 
everything that happened, seemed only 
to make it more likely. And then, 
when you were so ill, and I thought 
perhaps you would die without my hav- 
ing been able to tell you, I felt as if— I 
felt as if I could kill myself. I didn't 
think that you would notice I was wear- 
ing my watch again, but I put it on 
the first day that I came to know, as a 
sort of comfort to myself. I ought to 
have known — I ought to have been quite 
sure. You don't know what I have felt 
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like all these weeks since I found out. 
If somebody would beat me, it would 
be only what I deserve." 

For a minute or two Dick Markham 
did not speak, then he let go her hands 
and drew her bodily into his arms. 
" Dear little one," he said, " you know I 
am not very old — only five-and-twenty 
— and you, you are so absurdly young 
that I daresay your people will be fit to 
jump down my throat when they have 
realized what has happened. You and 
I were meant for each other, child. 
You must make haste and you must 
grow older as fast as ever you can, and 
we will have that wedding cake, after 
all. Do you remember what you said 
to me the day Leila was married when 
I made a similar suggestion to you, and 
how you turned up your haughty little 
nose and said * Two cakes, Dick?* " 

" Yes, I remember," said she, shyly. 

"Then, Miss Drummond, what have 
you to say to-day? Shall it be two cakes, 
or will one do?" 

" I think," said she, in a scarcely aud- 
ible voice, " that one cake will do very 
well, Dick." 

THE END. 
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